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shows how little it costs to talk and get your answer 





One very essential thing about calls to distant 
points is the new low rates, but more important 
is what they will accomplish. 

For example, one call from Ohio to Virginia, 
costing $2.10, sold 10 carloads of flour. 

\ call from Mississippi to New York closed 
a $150,000 wholesale dry goods order. 


\ call New York 


costing $3.65 completed a 


to South Carolina 
real trans- 
A telephone conversa- 


from 
ecstatc 
action of $160,000. 
tion from New York to Toledo purchased 
a million dollar flour mill. 
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Not that one call always closes the deal. As 


a matter of fact by far the greatest value of 
telephone calls to any company is their regu- 


lar daily use in developing business. 

What out of town people should yo 
call now? 

Service to points near and far is so speed) 
that the operator will probably ask you t 
hold the line. 

Calling by number takes less time 
Bell Telephone Service Quick 

Inexpensive ... 
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Dr. Sven V. Knudsen 





HE Rotary Club of Copenhagen, Denmark, representing all Danish 


Rotary Clubs, has called a world wide conference, June 9th to June 


11th, of tremendous interest to every Rotarian in America and of very 
special interest to all concerned with boys’ work on international good will. 
The International Conference for Exchange of Youth will bring together 
the many individuals and organizations which have been working toward 
international exchange of youth. Dr. Sven V. Knudsen has long been a 
pioneer and leader in this work. He has brought to amazing success the 
now famous “ MY FRIEND ABROAD” world wide correspondence plan, 
through which more than 200,000 letters have been exchanged by boys of 
all nations. He has taken more than four hundred boys to Europe and 
placed them as guests in private homes. Scores of European boys, likewise, 
have been brought to America. More than forty American Rotary clubs 
have co-operated wholeheartedly. Denmark, long a seat of progressive 
work in international exchange of youth, now invites you to attend this 
conference. Every Rotary club should send at least one member who will 
bring back from this conference a definite constructive plan which his club 
can at once put into operation. International Youth Exchange will become 
a foremost factor in the Rotary program. To undertake this work it is vital 
that you attend this conference. A large ocean liner, Oscar II, has been 
especially chartered as the direct convention boat. The most unique travel 
trip in history has been built around the 

# = =6convention. An elaborate brochure “IN 
THE WAKE OF THE NORSEMAN” 
describes fully the convention, the fascinat 
ing trip to the northland—the opportunity. 
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Service 


BtUsiness today is based upon service. The “grab and run” 
manufacturer is almost extinct. Advertising has played its 
part in his passing. By contrast with the open methods of 
others, it has thrown his operations into such sharp relief that 


it has left him no recourse. His failure was inevitable. 


People have come to depend upon consistently advertised 


merchandise. They have confidence in the manufacturer who 





places himself on record month after month as to the merits of 
his product. They know he will maintain that product at 
the standard he has set, not only for their protection but for 
his own. Should he drop below, the buying public would soon 
discover it, and his business would be faced by ruin. No manu- 
facturer who is spending large sums to produce, advertise and 


sell an article is going to take that risk. 


Quality, utility and value are the things uppermost in the 
mind of the advertiser today. Improving his product, making 
it more useful to you, giving you greater value for your money, 
these are his aims. When he succeeds, he tells you about it 


in the advertisements. 








If you neglect the advertisements, you are 
missing one of the vital features 
in this magazine. 
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Just Among 
Ourselves 








ethene 


FYVUERE are many good things in store for 
ir readers during the coming months 
Cue ROTARIAN is fortunate in having for 


j editorial stage some forty-seven countries 
st of the civilized world. It will be our 
to draw from Rotarians and others 
: hest thought on all questions that con 
Rotary and the world in which Rotarians 
* 
wo articles to be presented shortly will 
with two phases of community service: 
first with the civie center and the com 
ty house and their value to the city or 
the other will deal with cooperation 
en the farmer and the business man 


Peter Thomason’s articles will 
and will discuss the “Plays 
ilsworthy.”” Plans are being made for 
ring the various events of the Dallas 
ention that those who are compelled 

iin at home will at least be to 
ize the great meeting in Texas and ‘lis 
the most important 


second of 
shortly, 


sO 


able 


on speeche S 

* * * 
\ great many letters have been received 
menting upon the new appearance of Tut 


\RIAN. A number are being printed (page 
not because of the praise—although that 
ppreciated—but because of the various 


points represented and the wide sources 
m which they come. Among the letters was 


from the otlice of the president of one of 
rgest (U. S.) magazines, from which the 
owing comment is taken: “In regard to 


March issue of THE ROTARIAN, we consider 
be one of the best examples of an up-to 
association publication that we have ever 

All of which is an added incentive for 


tinuing the improvement that has been be 
* * * 
editor and manager spent a week re 
ly addressing Rotary clubs in Canada and 
New York State, among them the Rotary 
ibs of Troy, Syracuse, and Niagara Falls, 
loronto, Ottawa, and Montreal 
% x 
Subscriptions continue to come from Great 
tin and Ireland at a gratifying rate. The 
juent messages of appreciation and good 
that are appended to the subscription 


rms are doubly welcome. 
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magazines. He holds 


membership 





Lewis Worthington Smith 
who wrote “Service vs. Self as 


a Problem of the Play.’ 


Who’s Who—In This Number 
Arch C. Klumph lives in Cleveland 


Ohio, where he has extensive 


lumber 


interests and is active in various civic 
and cultural societies. 
dent of Rotary International in 1916-17 
...Thomas Arkle Clark is the veteran 
dean of men at the University of Illi- 


nois, 


and 


a frequent 


He was pr 


contributor 


esi- 


to 


the Rotary club of Champaign; Illinois 
...Dwight Marvin is a veteran news- 
paper editor, presiding over the Edito- 
rial desk of the Troy, New York, “Rec- 
ord” and keenly interested in public and 
philanthropic work...Arthur Melville, 
now on the contributing staff, has had 
articles published in seven countries 

and aboard the Leviathan!...Lewis 
Worthington Smith, author and college 
professor, was born at Malta, Illinois, 


lives in Des Moines, Iowa, and since 
1902 has been teaching English at 
Drake University...H. Billard Cal- 


houn is a regular contributor of short 
stories to magazines. He lives in Wee- 


hawken, New Jersey...Marie 
is a frequent contributor to magazine 
and the wife of a New York Rotarian 
.Julian Capers, Jr., is a Dallas new 
paper man who has been intervy 
members of the Convention 


lewing 


Committee 


...-Paul W. Horn is president of the 
Texas Technological College at Lub- 
bock...George Olinger is chairman of 
the Boys’ Work Committee of Rotary 
International and the head of the Olin- 
ger Highlanders of Denver, a_ boys’ 
organization...Uthai Vincent Wilco 


is a writer and investigator of Wash 
ington, D. C....F. L. Meyer is a mem- 
ber of the editorial staff and a grad- 
uate of the University of Wisconsin. 
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I FORTS that have been made at intervals since 1912, were finally brought to a success- 
“ ful culmination by the formal inauguration of a Rotary club at Berlin on February 
13th. The new club was organized by Special Commissioner Thomsen and his associates 
in the Zurich branch of Rotary’s Secretariat. The president of the new club is Dr. Heinrich 
KF. Albert, a lawyer; the first vice-president is Hermann Schumacher (educating); the 
second vice-president is Oscar Sempel (steel manufacturing); and the secretary is Dr. 
Adolf Morsbach (scientific research, promoting). Starting with twenty-five charter mem- 
bers, the new club is expected to have shortly a membership of two hundred and considera- 
tion already has been given to other clubs in the Greater Berlin area, with a population of 
more than 3,000,000. Rotary has six other clubs in Germany, those established since 
December, 1927, at Frankfort-on-Main, Hamburg, Cologne, Stuttgart, Munich, and 
Dresden. The German spirit of Kameradschaft and Rotary fellowship are synonymous and 
it is predicted that Rotary will have rapid and substantial growth throughout Germany. 
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How Every Reader Helps 


E THANK the many Rotarians who have written (see page 43) to say they approve the new 

dress of the magazine, and that they are reading it. Among those who write are some who are 

chiefly pleased at our confinement of the contents to “Rotary” subjects At one time it was 

thought that such confinement would be monotonous. Our purpose has been to prove, as best we 
could, that there is very little that is interesting in this world of ours that has not in some way or another 
a “Rotary” interest. 

Rotary is spreading in all countries. Extension officers in their work, make many interesting dis- 
coveries about the ways and manners of peoples other than those of the Western world. These things could 
only be discovered by Rotary, which invites business and professional men to a new kind of fellowship, a 
fellowship of craft with craft, which takes no account of creed or caste, sect, class, or party, but only of 
occupation. 

RoTARy helps and encourages all efforts to foster better understanding between peoples, and to that 
end is interested in such movements as the exchange of yvouth, concerning which we publish an article in 
this issue. 

Rotary classifies trades and professions, determines which are the “major” activities, which are the 
“minor,” and groups those that are related with each other under common headings That means that 
Rotary is exploring a vast new continent; for what other movement has assembled such a mass of novel 
information concerning vocation as is revealed in the Standard Outline of Classification? It is our privilege 
from time to time to present to you (as last month, in the article “But Who Is Your Competitor?”) with 
some of the reflections that occur to the man engaged in classification work. 

Rotary encourages people to visit other countries, and to note points of likeness and points of differ- 
ence. Could anything be more interesting to the reader than frank expressions by a man of one country 
concerning ways and habits in another? It has been and will continue to be our policy to present such 
frank expressions. Rotary stimulates activity in useful community enterprises. We present from time to 
time examples of how the Rotary ideal has been put into practice in civie life—whether by Rotarians or 
others. 

RoTaRy encourages men to self-expression. We look for articles telling readers how self-expression 1s 
to be acquired. 

Rotary aims to advance understanding, goodwill and international peace. There are many ways that 
come to our notice, which we present to the reader, of how this ideal can be furthered short of entering 
into politics. 

LASTLY, Rotary is profoundly interested in human personality. There is no limit to the aspects of 
personality that can be treated by the acute observer with the writing gift. 

Let those who read the magazine encourage, by a continuance of their keen attention, those who are 
able to write and select material for it. Nothing helps a writer so much as the knowledge that he is being 
read. By reading THE ROTARIAN alone, you are helping to make it better. Poverty in a periodical is due 
in the main to despair of the public interest. Give that interest and you enrich the magazine and also 


yourself, by the service of many talents that are only waiting your call. 


211 West Wacker Drive 
Chicago, Ill, U.S. A. 


April, 1929 * 





Editor and Manager 
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By THE EDITOR 


Catholic Press 


URING his visit to the Continent of Europe to attend the meeting of the 
European Advisory Committee of Rotary International held for the pur- 





pose of going over the aff: of Rotary clubs in Europe President Sutton 
made a visit to Rome for the purpose of clarifying certain doubts and misgivings 
regarding Rotary, which were being reflected in the Catholic Press and expressed 
by some members of the clerg \s a Catholic and out of consideration and 
respect for the many thousand f Catholic Rotarians throughout the world he 
felt the urgent need of dispelling the misgivings. 
He found that certain expr ns of opinion by individual Rotarians regard- 
ing Rotary and the actior f s e individuals or groups of Rotarians had raised 
ertain misapprehensions in the minds of the authorities of the Church to which 


expression had been given in 





their official publications, La 
Civilta Cattolica and the Osser- 
vatore Romano. 

As the articles against Ro- 
tary first appeared in La Civ- 
ilta Cattolica the president 
held numerous’ conferences 
with its director, Father Enrico 
Rosa, S. J., and with Father 
Pietro Pirri of the editorial 
staff, author of one of the 
articles in question and every 
point was discussed thoroughly. 
Subsequently he visited many 
of the highest authorities of 
the Church to explain care- 
fully the misunderstanding 
which had existed. He then 
prepared a formal statement 
to be published about March 
fifteenth in La Civilta Catto- 
lica, together with their obser- 
vations which he believes 
should end all further contro- 




















versy. 

In this formal statement 

FATHER ENRICO ROSA, 8. J. President Sutton pointed out 
that Rotary is primarily a busi- 

ness and professional men’s organization whose purpose is to promote higher 


standards of business practice, understanding, good-will, and peace throughout 
the world, and that 
1—Rotary has absolutely no connection with Masonry or any other organization. 
2—All religious or political discussions are positively forbidden in Rotary. 
Rotary has no record whatever of the religious faith of its members. 
!—That Rotary has no vows or secrets of any kind and that all its meetings, 
activities, and records are public. 
5—Rotary has absolute respect for the religious faith of all of its members. 


6—Rotary has a code of correct business practices but does not establish any 
moral code for its members, nor does it tend to create any religious sect or 


natural religion. 
i—There is nothing in the principles or practices of Rotary contrary to the 


dogma of the Catholic faith, and finally, that 


8—Catholic Rotarians would cease t 
belong to Rotary if these fund 
mental rules were not observed 


President Sutton was received w 
the utmost kindness and considerat 
by the church authorities and f 
the spirit of absolute fairness and 
tice most manifest, along with a des 
to ascertain the truth. 


[he Finance 
Rotary 


PRIL brings to Chicago the u 
A influx of international officers a: 
committeemen, preparing to report 
their stewardships to the conventi 
President Sutton was first to am 
from his tour of Europe, and remair 
several days before returning to | 
home in Mexico. Following were m 
bers of the Finance Committee; then 
the Boys Work, Aims and Objects 
Vocational Service Committees: last 
the board of directors. The Finan 
Committee does not get all the attent 
it deserves. Under the chairmansh 
of Allen Street, of Oklahoma City, w 
members Arthur Sapp, J. S. Ro: 
(Quebee City), A. B. Thielens (Sout 
Bend) and Wilfred Andrews (Rams 
gate, England) it has to build a budg 
for the coming year—an operation qi 
different from that familiar in comme: 
cial undertakings. Rotary Intern 
tional has to live within an income that 
is rigidly fixed by its annual dues ani 
charter fees. This it has to estimat 
for the coming 
year, and ex- 
penditure must 
be limited ac- 
cordingly. All 
sorts of calls are 
naturally made 
on Rotary, for 
help to this or 
that project; 
but Rotary can 
only do what it 
can afford. If it 
is to do more 
than it can af- 
ford, Rotarians who feel in expansiv 
mood can always support the funds of 
the Rotary Foundation, an article con 
cerning which appears on page 17. The 
Finance Committee was created in 
order to provide a control that would 
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ot be subject to constant fluctuations 
policy. It has to look ahead over a 
eriod of years, and, in a rigidly prac- 
tical fashion, anticipate things as they 
re likely to happen. Its members must 
some extent be “among the proph- 
ts.” and concern themselves with other 
than the purely material things. Who 
can foresee exactly what Rotary will 
be doing, say, in five years time! Who 

would have foreseen five years back 
ome of the things it is doing to-day— 
| establishing Rotary clubs in Jerusalem, 
Cairo, Athens, Burma, Manchuria, for 


nstance! 


N intelligent forecast of the future 
A now being made shows among 
other things the following :— 

Increase of the number of Rotary dis- 
tricts (at present 71). 

More honorary and special commis- 
oners and branch secretariats. 

Regional conventions in Europe. 

Hundreds of new Rotary clubs. 

Translation of literature into many 
new languages. 

Research work on service 
worldwide. 

Probably the prophetic vision, when 
it really gets working, will improve 
vastly on this. It is well, however, to 
the eye of the financial expert 
working too, that Rotarians may 
know the directions into which the 
money goes, and so be more and more 
ready to foot the bill. The world would 
probably be a cheaper place to live in 
but for its idealisms; but it would be 
a far less agreeable one. 


activities 


nave 


so 


N unusual 
4 into 
month. 


variety of newcomers 
Rotary reported this 
Chief in importance is—Ber- 
lin. Then two clubs in Jugo-Slavia, 

at Belgrade and Zagrab, capitals of 

Serbia and Croatia. The second Man- 

churian city to arrive in Rotary is Muk- 

den, scene of the decisive battle of the 

| Russo-Japanese war. As to quality of 
membership, that of the German capital 
stands equal to any on record. One of 
Europe’s most famous surgeons, Prof. 
Sauerbruch; Prof. von Bergmann, 
Baron von Gleichen-Russwurm, Herr 
Luther, past German chancellor, and 
Bruno Walter, conductor of the Berlin 
Opera. The inaugural banquet was at- 
tended by about eighty, including Dr. 
Weissman, Prussian secretary-of-state, 
Herr Luther, Dr. Muller, Director W. 
Achard of Rotary International, Com- 
i missioner T. C. Thomsen, Dr. Wilhelm 
Cuno (Hamburg), Secretary R. V. 
Williams, of Rotary International office 
at Zurich, and Baron von Bethmann 
from Frankfurt. Representatives were 


is 








present from the 
other German 
clubs, from Aus- 
tria, 
land, 


Switzer- 

Copen- 
Norway, 
Sweden, 


hagen, 
Spain, 
Belgium, 





and 
It 


decided 


has 
to 

les ¥ ea 
apply for a dis- 
trict of Rotary 
Int n 
ticnal 
unite 


France. 








been 











er 
that 
Austrian 


a 


Baron von Bethmann 


will 
and German Rotary clubs, and to start 
a German publication. The constitution 
o German. 


is to be translated int 


wo has also been received that 
Hamburg Rotarians, will be present at 
the Dallas from 
Hamburg, the party will arrive in New 
York on May 19th. There will be sight- 
seeing trips in New York, Philadelphia, 
Washington and New After 
the convention the delegation will visit 


proceed on 


a German delegation, headed by 


convention. Sailing 


Orleans. 


several Texas cities and then } 
to Mexico City and Havana. It is hoped 
that both Dr. Cuno and Baron von Beth- 
will to the 


totarians who were present at 


mann be able accompany 
party. 
the convention last year at Minneapolis 
will remember Dr. Cuno and his gracious 
to the 


new Rotary 


response wel- 
to 


and 


come 
clubs, last 
at the conference held 
Harrowgate, Brit- 
Rotarians heard 
Bethmann 
ex- 


year 


at 

ish 

von 
splendid 


Baron 
give a 
position of Rotary in 


Germany. 


YHE Winnipeg 
Rotary Club had 
the Founder of Ro- 
tary, Paul Harris, as 
the guest of the eve- 
ning Anniversary 
Day, February 
twenty-third. 
casion an 
national good-will 
Winni- 


on 


The oc- 
was inter- 
meeting, and 
peg as the first city 
outside the United 
States to form a Ro- 
tary club, a good place 





the citv « Inc t 
foreign couns ‘ he 
service ( ibs ( a t 
thirty-two clubs ng t 
Canadian provinces, a ce te 
the Union, and France Dire 
Joseph A. Caulde ( Re Fou 
President Paul Har esente 
Sidney A M M chae i 
Manitoba bison. 

CKNOWLEDGMENT eachir 
4% from many parts of the Rot: worl 
ot the usefulness of the “historical hig} 
lights section” of our anniversary (Fet 
ruary) number. Clubs in various ] 
have adopted the section as the bas 
their education studies, feeling evident 
that Truth is the best of all educat« 
A small committee of the Rotary Cl 
of Chicago (No. 1) is meeting on Tue 
day evenings at the home of Ruf 
M. Chapin, treasurer of Rotary Inte 
national, to write the correct history « 
the first few years. Present are the 
founder members, Secretary Perry, an 
as a wondering listener, the editor « 
THE ROTARIAN. In this conclave, “‘notl 
ing but the truth” prevails. It is foun 
that memory plays the strangest pran] 
with even the most truthful of peopl 
who were “in it from the first.” The 
committee is finding that iny thing 
taken so far for grante were not 
that things we all thought had hay 











to hold it. The premier 
of Manitoba was pres- 
ent, representatives of 


anadian 


District 


President Emeritus Paul P. Harris (right) and G. Fred 
McNally, Governor of the Fourth (¢ 








bg 
pened hadn’t, or if they had, it was to 
other people and at other places than 


“history” records. Documents supposed 


to be genuine originals prove on exam- 
ination to be revised editions. Great 
good-humor prevails among these old- 


timers of No. 1 and when world-Rotary 














assembles in Chicago for 1930, a meet- 
ing of the “history committee” should 
be staged as one of the side-shows. 
; | ; 
Bi 
A] t 
= U PON the 
| il first presi- 
i] dent of any Ro- 
tary club there 
rests, perhaps, a 
heavier respon- 
sibility than 
falls to his im- 
mediate succes- 
sors. Rotary is 
fortunate in 
having Spiro 








the 
first president of 
the Athens club. Venizel- 
ists and Royalists alike, this genial pres- 


Loverdo for 


Spiro Loverdo 


Respected by 


ident of the Banque Populaire is one of 
the few men who may be confidently ex- 
pected to hold both groups together in 
friendly accord within the club. He isa 
well-known patron of the arts, owns one 
of the finest private libraries in Greece, 
and Italian, 
English in addition to his native tongue. 


speaks French, and some 


TT HREE representatives of Rotary 
International sailed from New York 
on the the 29th of 


March for London where they will have 


“Berengaria” on 
interviews with the executives of Rotary 
in Great Britain and Ireland in regard 
o administrative changes contemplated 
The are 


Raymond J. 


three representatives 


Knoeppel, of the Constitu- 


there. 


tion and By-Laws Committee, and Past 
Presidents Frank L. Mulholland and 
Guy Gundaker. Past President Gun- 
daker will remain in England for the 
district conference at Bournemouth 
April 27-May 2nd. The nature of the 
administrative changes proposed is one 
which creates districts of Rotary Inter- 
national in the British Isles in place of 
districts of the national or territorial 
unit known as R.I.B.I. (Rotary Interna- 
Association for Great Britain 
and Ireland). In the event of the British 
districts becoming districts of Rotary 


tional: 


International, the constitution provides 
for their being linked together for local 
purposes by the setting up of area ad- 
ministration. the British 
national districts will function in identi- 
cally the same fashion as will those of 


Otherwise, 


the other countries of the world, a 
change which British Rotarians have 
declared at two successive conferences 
to be desired by them. 


Lunchtime 
Behav 


IOTIsSm 


NE of the odd facts disclosed in our 
( anniversary number was that the 
weekly luncheon was suggested simply 
as an alternative to meetings in hotel 
bedrooms. The proposer of the plan did 
not know he was starting one of the 
most searching studies of social be- 
haviorism in all countries: but so it has 
turned out. Wherever the pioneer of ex- 
tension goes he runs into the problem 
“How do these people lunch?” The prob- 
lem comes by cable from James David- 
A Rotary club will be 
with sum- 


son, in Bombay. 
organised in that city, but 
mer there, people will not lunch in the 
city! In hot-weather countries, the eve- 
ning meal is a relaxation, and so not the 
most popular occasion for speechmaking 
or active debate. Rotary becomes, in 
such countries, largely a cold-weather 
We referred last month to 
Here is 


proposition. 
the “‘siesta” problem in Athens. 
a note from Paris—where most people 
would have thought l’heure de déjeuner 
a straightforward enough affair—taken 
from an address given there lately by a 
member of the club: 

“The English snvend themselves in one 
single spurt, interrupted by a few min- 
utes for lunch but in France and other 
Latin countries the day is divided into 


“City Beautiful”’ 


"pee have a great appeal 
£ \ for Italian Rotarians. Last month 


we reported restoration of ancient build- 
ings in Genoa and Turin, a community 
service undertaken by the Rotary clubs 
of these cities. This month (see club 
activities section) we are able to report 
prizes for 
these awards to be 
made at Venice and 
Rome. Just before go- 
ing to we 
learned that Felice 
Seghezza, former di- 
rector of Rotary In- 
ternational, has been 
commissioned to make 
a survey and draw up 
plans for the beauti- 
fication of his native 


artists, 


press, 


Genoa and its suburbs. 
Genoa has been a sea- 
port since the fifth 
century, B.C., and its 
romantic history is 
well chronicled in 
architecture. The city 
had eight gates, and 








Felice Sezhezza 





THE 


©O TART A 


wo-hour 
result is a scram} 


two distinct parts by a t 
day halt. The : 
effort to get home and back which mx 
a hastily eaten lunch and a traffic ; 


lem four times a day instead of ty ‘a 
If the commuter does not go hom: s 
loiters in a saloon. He also gets h 

too late at night. This leaves his | 


too much to her own devices and 
vents him from going in for a regu 
amount of exercise a day. In the La: 
countries one is either a professio; 
sporting man or a man who gets } 
And beginning so early a 


A Naat nn 


exercise. 
ending so late the office-worker is li] 
to live in town instead of the } 
healthful and happier suburbs.” 

Now what will 
lunchtime behaviorism in remoter « 
tries, and what use will Rotary n 
of its stupendous discoveries for 
benefit of social science? 


(,ood-Will I 


USTRIA is interested in maki: 
May 18th Good-Will Day 
lieves that all countries may join fra 
ly and freely in a demonstration on that 
day for world peace. To Austria ar 
also to Germany Armistice Day, Noven 
ber 11th, recalls unhappy memories ar 
so is not a popular day for a wor! 
peace celebration. The Rotary Club ot i 
Vienna is particularly interested 
Good-Will Day and asks for the supp 
of Rotarians. Write to Mrs. E. Carlis 
Smythe, Vienna IV, Taubstummeng. 13 
Austria. 


Plan for Genoa 


be discovered al 


and | 


its churches (some noteworthy shrir 
of art) are frequently ornamented wit 
black and white marbles. The city has 


outgrown the limitations of level land 
and spread to the hills, taking in su 
cessive rings of fortifications as it grew 
Consequently, 


in addition to existing 

broad boulevards ar 
pleasant gardens, 

there are still narrow 

and irregular streets 
unsuited to traffic, bu’ | 
which offer a splendid | 


opportunity for cit 
planners. 
Rotarian Seghezza 


will not only supervis 
the preparation of th« 


new plans but will 
have active charge of 
the engineering and 


architectural work, in 
cluding landscape dec- 
oration, which is 
involved in the new 
layout of streets, 
boulevards, parks, and 
waterfront section. 
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At the beginning of the official Rotary year 


1927- 


28, the Aims and Objects Committee of 


Rotary International propounded a ‘Challenge 
to Rotary,’ and many papers were written and 
addresses delivered on the subject ““The Ro- 
tarian: What Manner of Man is He?” The fol- 
lowing is one that found its way to the editor's 
desk (then in London) soon after the ‘‘chal- 
lenge’? was made, and we feel the time is ripe 
to release it. The author has requested that his 


name 


be not 


given, but the 


pseudonym 


“Y. O. Y.” used. Answers to the “‘challenge” 
will be welcomed for publication. 








The Rotarian: 
What Manner of Man Is He”? 


HEN a man _ declares 

himself to be a champion, 

he invites a challenge. 

For championship’ de- 
pends not only on gaining but on hold- 
ing. 

The Rotarian claims, in his way, to 
be a champion. He has won for himself 
the honor of classification as the man 
who, in a given line of business or pro- 
fession in a given town, is the best in- 
terpreter of the ideal of Service, the 
best upholder of ethical standards, the 
best practiser of fellowship. 

You may say that you, personally, 
never made the claim. You were in- 
vited to join a Rotary club in your 
classification; you were recommended by 
somebody prepared to vouch for you, or 
you may even have been pressed to 
join—and have accepted. 

It is not your fault if you do not 
measure up at all times to the highest 
standard. You are as your Creator 
made you, and as society developed you, 
and have done your best. Let us accept 
that and clear you, from the start, of 
self-selected, self-satisfied, champion- 
ship, and put the responsibility on 
others—on the Rotary movement, let 
us say, its founders, organizers, and 
controllers. 

You are one of 130,000 selected men. 
If some being from another planet 
landed on earth and asked you what 
the emblem in your buttonhole meant, 
you would probably tell him that you 
were a member of the Rotary club and 
that the Rotary movement is one of 
classified business and professional men 


By Y.O.Y. 


each one of whom in his own way inter- 
prets to the best of his ability the ideal 
of service in his vocation. It is organ- 
ized in over 3,000 towns and cities of 46 
countries of the world. In the aggre- 
gate, itis a movement that ought to bea 
powerful influence towards world under- 
standing, good-will, and peace. 

May we speculate on what the visitor 
might say to you, by way of challenge 
remembering he comes from anothe 
planet? What could he see about the 
world that would be evidence of your 
work for its well-being? As a matter of 
ordinary politeness, he would first ask 
you something about yourself—and that 
you would, of course, be able to tell him 
in an instant. It is one thing, at any 
rate, we have learned in Rotary to be 
able to say something about ourself 
what one does, where one does it, for 
what purpose, or by what methods. 
Everyone of us has been given the op- 
portunity—hasn’t he?—of saying it? 
The visitor from afar may have seen 
some of the articles you produce or dis- 
tribute in general use, and be satisfied 
that they are giving good service. He 
may have seen fields that need those 
articles where they are not in evidence 
—thus: 

There is a lot of waste landinO . 
where more ploughs would be service- 
able. 

They are still using horses instead of 
motor trucks in X. 

They seem to need more up-to-date 
office appliances in K. 

The people in B seem to be in need of 
better quality of clothing. 


They are very badly of 
restaurants in P. 

The printing in D seemed to be far 
from what it might be 

Anyone of these observations might 
refer to your own line of business, and 
would provoke you to tell the stranger 
something of the conditions of trade 
which were responsible—thus: 

The farming industry in O and X is 
very depressed and the farmers cannot 
afford to cultivate fresh ground, or buy 
modern machinery. 

The people in K are notoriously be- 
hind the times. 

In B they are very careless and thrift- 
less, and spend their money in drink 
There is no call in P for a higher cla 
of hotel or restaurant, because very few 
people ever drop off to visit so unattrac- 

tive a place. 

The people in D do not pay much at- 
tention to luxuries, like good printing. 
They can get all the business they want, 


anyway. 


H! the visitor might reply. So 

( ) there is room for improvement, 
which it would be worth your while to 
try to bring about! What are you do- 
ing to bring about improved agriculture, 
progressive business ideas, temperance, 
civic betterment, and improved taste? 
Would you be able to give a convinc- 
ing reply? If so, then you will have at 
least answered one of the challenges to 
Rotary that this visitor from afar might 
put. As a business man, you have 
realized that it is not enough merely to 
satisfy conscious needs, but to create 
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consciousn¢ You ha urged th 
phere of 1) efulne enlarging 
ne demand e1 e, a this 
yuu have done cause 1 Rotarian, to 
L ervice i i ! I ed 
mbitior } I ai ue¢ r voca 
tion ar na acd t ilua to 
thers Y nave ! mceale t, bu 
nave en t oper and witn 
pride As a Rotariar yu have lige 
ed ut ipation as ar in 

! ¢ ee If eve one he 130,000 

i ned bu € and ii men 
( tne vorld have done i 1 have 
then si il mmunitie ive bene- 
fited a he ld not otherwise The 
world tnat exten t! I e1 oO! 
Rotary, and Rotary ha 1 elf 
and answered the challeng 

Qur visitor, after his fashion, may 
change the bject. He ma irt tall 
ing about himself, and tell you some of 
his experiences while in the town. He 


went into a to make a purchase 


shop 


and was charged what he thought was 


rather a high price. Later on he met a 


citizen of the place and asked him what 


he usually paid for such articles and 
was told about half the price he had 
paid himself 

How did the Rotarian account for 
that? Oh, because the customer was ob- 
viously a stranger, and it is usual in 
business, is It not, to charge what you 
think you can get? 

But as a Rotarian you would not do 
that. It is not ethical, is it, to have more 
than one price for the same article? No 


doubt the Rotarian tradesman would an- 


swer that in his business there was only 
one price. But, the visitor would ask, 
why only in your business? Surely, if 


you are a Rotarian, your influence over 


business must be such that ethical prac- 


tices are general and not confined to 
one? You belong to your Trade Associa- 
tion? If so, then could you not see that 


the bad practice of price variation is 

discontinued and foresworn? 
Here perhaps you will think it high 

time to challenge your challenger—in a 


matter that has often puzzled you. 


Why Ethics in Business? 


H°- far can one be expected to 
carry these “Ethics” into business? 

Once upon a time men used to ask 
why they should carry “Ethics” into 
any part of their lives: why, if they 
wanted thi.gs, they should not seize 
them: if they disliked people, why 


should they not put them out of the way. 
The reply was because Thou Shalt Not! 


It was the command of God, true; but it 


“And what has been your luck in life, old de 
My friend of old replied, “Success, I fear.” 

“You fear? But what's the fear that haunts 
He said, “The fear I’ve so much love the less. 


was given at Sinai to a man who had 
to manage the affairs of twelve large 
tribes, with the idea of helping men to 
live together in peace and happiness. 

“Ethics” introduced into 
Later on, rulers of nations 


So we had 
private life. 
asked why they should introduce ethics 
into statecraft. If an organized com- 
munity needed land and produce, why 
should it not seize them? If it had “‘ene- 
mies” why should it not exterminate 
them? The teachers of the world replied 
that what was law for the individual 
was law also for the group; nations, no 
more than men, rob or kill. We 
developed ethical politics and an inter- 
national law. 

Now, when 
why he should 
business, the reply is that what is right 


and just as between men and nations is 


must 


the business man asks 


introduce ethies into 


right and just also between trades and 
between traders and 
between and 


the community, 
each other, and 
those with whom they have dealings. 
There must be no robbery, and no kill- 


traders 


ing—and robbery and killing are not 
only done by direct but also by indirect 
You rob when you adulterate, 
overcharge, or falsely You 
kill when you resort to killing methods 
of competition or employment. You can 
and kill the mind well the 
body. You steal ideas when you infringe 
on a copyright or trademark; you kill 
the mind when you overwork or under- 
nourish the body of those who depend on 
you. You can kill also by corruption. 
To bribe the employee of another man 


means. 
describe. 


rob as as 


is to corrupt him. 

Can there be any doubt, then, where 
ethics come into business. 

Yes! but do not the laws of the differ- 
ent countries provide what shall and 
what shall not be done? Some countries 
and states have laws against adulterat- 
ing, profiteering, cornering, racketeer- 
ing, misrepresentation, trademark 
piracy, sweating, and bribery. Others 
have not. If your country has laws you 
know how to obey them. If it has not, 
you ought to be in a position to help 
get them introduced. Would it not be 
worth while to find out and get busy? 

As a Rotarian, and a member of 
the great World Fellowship of Busi- 
ness, you are in contact with most of 
the other countries of the world and 
so able to get all the information you 
need to help your country, if it needs 
help, to put itself right. 

Our visitor from afar turns from the 
subject of vocations and picks up the 





Success 





THE 


LOTARI 


word Fellowship. He has been 
about the towns and cities. 

“How little you people seem to 
one another!” he remarks. “I saw 
sands and thousands in the streets 
conveyances and public buildings, 
how few who looked like friends, 0) 
People Sat next 
for 


acquaintances! 
posite one another 
exchanging a syllable.” 


hours w 


The Challenge of Fellowshi; 


A Sa Rotarian, of course, you can 
ve sure him that you have 1 


friends and acquaintances. Than! 
regular attendance at your own 
you know intimately most of the re} 
sentative men in the town. Your « 
has arranged the seating at 

weekly meeting that you have been a 
to cultivate these men and they 

Never will you take a walk down 
main street or seat yourself in a 1 
without seeing somebody 


50 


taurant 
know. 

But you are privileged. What are y 
doing to foster the spirit of fellowsh 
in the community as a whole? Probab! 
you have never thought it lay upon y 
as a Rotarian to carry the spirit outsid 
your own club. But the visitor fron 
afar might remark that if men hay 
treasures from heaven they should dis 
tribute them as far as they will go 
and the treasures of heaven, being spit 
itual, can always be distributed, not onl) 
without personal loss but with persona 
gain. Friendship is bread cast upon th 
waters. Friends are investments w 
incalculable dividends. One good friend 
deserves another. Friends are affinities 
and if one is a good friend, one ha 
power to attract those who need one. 

Is every Rotarian, the visitor will ask 
a friend-at-large? Does his personalit; 
radiate? Does he attract, by some name 
less quality? If the club has developed 
in him the radiance of friendliness, h: 
should have become radio-active. A 
place that has a real Rotary club should 


seem to the visitor from afar to be 


friendly place, one in which he was not 
conscious of the loneliness and unsocia 
bility he has spoken of. 

Neighboring clubs of friendly people, 
meeting together can develop the spirit 
of friendliness so that it affects not on! 
the single city but the group of cities 
and so alternately the whole state 
nation. Lastly, as the nations are linked 
together in the bond of Rotary fellow- 
ship, this friendship will become radi 
active the whole world o’er. 


” 
success? 


” 
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By DWIGHT MARVIN 


This Bewildered World 





OT long ago an interna- 

tional report was published 

whose title included the 
arresting phrase—‘this bewil- 
dered world.” 

It describes the situation ex- 
actly. When we sit in our homes, 
with the telephone on the table, 
our food brought to us in con- 
tainers and kept cool by artificial 
refrigeration, every room heated 
evenly by a system which is 
turned on or off and takes care 
of itself, a radio offering us the 
best music from stations a thou- 
sand miles away; then perhaps we 
can pick up the newspaper which 
tells the story of contemporary 
human life and say, “How orderly 
are the processes of civilization!” 

But we know better. At heart 
we have misgivings; and at times 
we feel Matthew Arnold did not 
overstate the situation when he asserted that 


we are here as on a darkling plain 

Swept with confused alarms of struggle and 
flight 

Where ignorant armies clash at night. 


Think of it a moment! Once the very stars in 
the sky were hung there for the delectation of 
man. The whole universe was merely the stage- 
setting for this great round globe of ours. There 
were things large and things small but we called 
them all by name. 

And now—Stick a pin in the carpet and draw 
a circle about it at a distance of five feet from the 
center. The pin will represent the sun and the 
circle the orbit of our little planet. Where will 
some of the familiar stars be on such a scale? 
A hundred and fifty miles away! 

Or seek some tiny mote, some grain of mustard 
seed. It is a giant beside some of the microscopic 
creatures science now knows. Once we talked of 
monads. Then we found that atoms were the pri- 
mary units. Now it is electrons. Our very laws 
of physics cannot be depended upon. Those of us 
in middle life studied the conservation of energy 
with confidence; but radium had not then been 
discovered. We had the Newtonian theory in our 
minds; but Einstein has told us of relativity and 
bending light, perhaps of curving distances which 
make a universe double on itself. Confusion worse 
confounded! No wonder the world is bewildered! 

One reads with sympathy the little poem of 
Christopher Morley: 





Dwight Marvin 


Once I was told of a small child 

Who was taken to the circus 

Distressed and bewildered 

By noises, strange sights, and the 
whole violent confusion, 

This admirable urchin appealed to 
his mother: 

“Mummy, sing Three Blind Mice 

Oh, wise true instinct! 

Who does not sometime turn 
terror 

To some old simpli 

He understands? 

That is one of the supreme 
Rotary has made to modern lift 
It arose out of the bewilderment of 
a group of young and lonely men 
in the complexities of a great city. 
It has appealed to other men in 
other cities, men who, like the lad 
in Morley’s poem, are prostrated 
by the meaningless din of thing 
about them. It has clung clos« 
to three great simplicities which can stand the 
strain of modernity—friendship, brotherhood, and 
service. 

So Rotary turns from the stress and strain of 
an inexplicable civilization with such words a 
these: “You cannot fathom the universe, but you 
can feel friendship. You cannot understand the 
vagaries of nations, but you can seek the goal of 
human brotherhood. You may not be able fully 
to apprehend ‘the one far-off divine event toward 
which the whole creation moves,’ but you can serve 
your fellows.” 

And the true Rotarian plunges into life with 
this ideal. He seeks friendship along the natural 
path. He calls by their first names the other be- 
wildered men about him, and they huddle into 
friendly circles. Perhaps his back-slapping and 
hand-shaking may be Babbitry, but it is a world 
old simplicity which makes life easier. He sti 
the kindly flame in human hearts to reach across 
the sea in a search for that brotherhood which is 
the alchemy of the golden age. And, with the 
tremendous power of coéperative effort, he puts 
his shoulder to the wheel to help his community, 
and the world, along the pathway to higher level 
of human living. 

Yes, the world is bewildered indeed! It makes 
our very souls shiver. How happy the thought 
which created an organization to set aside its 
complexities for just a moment and substitute the 
great simplicities, friendship, brotherhood, and 
service. 
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Dr. Sven V. Knud 
sen, Danish School 
Supervisor, author 
lecturer, traveller 


Youthful Pilgrims of World Peace 


Hundreds of boys embark on a new voyage 


ERE is something to think 

over—would it help world 

peace to have the young 

people of one country spend 

their vacations in the homes of people 
other countries? 

Last year, I was staying up at Sum- 

iertown, at the home of a Rotarian of 
the name of Schulz. Suddenly, the 

irteen-year-old son of the house 
inded in. 

“Mother!” he cried. “There’s the fun- 

est fellow visiting Maxon’s. I almost 
died laughing at him. He can’t talk 
English, and he doesn’t know how to 

rk the hot and cold water for the 
hower.” 

Mrs. Schulz happened to know the 
Maxon’s—also a Rotarian family. Her 
husband had told her they were having 
a young Dane visit their home for the 
summer holidays, and when he in turn 
was regaled with incidents of the be- 
havior of the “funny foreign guy” he 
said to his son:— 

“Maybe he thinks you are just as 
funny as you think him.” 

“But, dad, he’s a foreigner.” 

“That’s what you would be if you 
were over there in his country. One 
day perhaps you will go there, so in- 
stead of laughing at him, try and find 
out all you can so that they won’t call 
you a ‘funny guy.’ And make him go 
back and tell the other fellows there 
what a fine time we gave him. Then 
he will be a good friend of America for 
the rest of his life!” 

Just a bit of a story, but one that 
means a lot, when you come to think it 
over. The “international exchange of 
youth” is an idea that is in many minds 


By F. L. MEYER 


to-day, and is being given expression to 
in many different ways. 

In a great number of American towns 
this summer other American children, 
and grown-ups as well, will have a 
similar opportunity to show their very 
best side to youthful visitors from Nor- 
way, Sweden, and Denmark. Three 
hundred of them will invade America 
this summer, and a receptive community 
mind, as well as a reception committee 
to meet the boys must be offered. How 
and why they happen to be coming over 
all came about in this way. 


HALF a dozen years or so ago Dr. 
4 Sven Knudsen, supervisor of the 
Danish government schools, made a tour 
of the world with one chief objective 
that of studying boys in every nook and 
corner. He saw how anxious children 
were to know how others lived, how they 
played, how they dressed, even what 
they ate. Wouldn’t it be a good plan 
he thought, if in some way they could 
have a personal contact with each 
other? Then came a leave of absence 
from his post of supervisor, and an in- 
vitation to come to America and serve 
as professor of Pedagogics at Antioch 
College in Ohio. In Ameriéa he got in 
touch with the editor of “The Open 
Road for Boys” magazine, a man of 
like mind. A directory of the “Boys 
of all Nations” was gathered together, 
and with the cooperation of this maga- 
zine a plan for correspondence was 
launched and with such success that to 
date more than 200,000 letters have been 
exchanged between boys of forty-eight 
countries. Geography seemed different, 
greater ease in writing was noticeable, 


of discovery 


languages became easier to learn. These, 
however, were not the greatest results 
from the correspondence. Why, Dr 
Knudsen reasoned further, wouldn’t it 
be feasible for some of these boys to 
meet personally. This suggestion made 
to the Danish Rotary clubs was eagerly) 
accepted. 

So out of this group of American 
boys who, by their correspondence had 
evinced a desire to make friends, were 
carefully chosen one hundred American 
youths between the ages of fourteen and 
eighteen for a five weeks’ stay in Den 
mark in the summer of 1927. There a 
hearty reception awaited them. Thou 
sands of people crowded the docks to 
welcome them. The young Americans 
stayed in Danish homes, ate Danish 
food, took part in Danish amusements 
Entire cities made plans for their enter 
tainment; at Copenhagen, high-school 
boys gave exhibitions in every field of 
Danish gymnastics; there also, the 
American boys turned out a tabloid 
newspaper. 

All Denmark agreed that it had been 
a delightful experience, and so last sum 
mer they tried again. This time, how- 
ever, Norway and Sweden wanted to 
have their share of guests and so three 
hundred American boys in the summer 
of 1928 crowded from Scandinavian 
gang planks. The entire cost of the 
ocean journey for each boy was about 
$225. Their entire stay was practically 
without expense. Sixty-one Danish boys 
that same summer spent several weeks 
in America, part of the time in Ameri- 
can homes, a part of it in summer 
camps. 

For this summer, now, plans are even 
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more elaborate—the Stockh Rotary exchange of youths an official activity 
Club alone has been asked to select for Rotary International, is enthusi- 
ty-five Swedish | to ike the  astic over the idea and does favor the 
r. All of the A ins Wi ted adoption of that activity by individual 
Danish } ( } are Rotary clubs. Ever so often one does 
anxi t i i tl ther hear of a Rotary club that has gone 
re three | ! \ ( about this work in just such a fashion, 
alone may be anticipated. Oth in offering proof that the plan is practi- 
tries too are al i I ur cable. About a year ago Ulf Illum, 
naviar 4 va n in their } ( whose father is a member of the Rotary 
Germat France, Spain, and Switzer- Club of Copenhagen, arrived in New 
land; ai he all } i York, anxious to learn everything he 
ntere ng | e and a ire could about American business gener- 
which they have to offer; thus Germany, ally, and about American methods of 
I i ( i to ha vI hosiery manufacture in particular. 
elegation { the Nortl Through the secretary of the Copen- 
hagen Rotary Club, a request was made 
M NTIME, while progra ich = to Philadelphia Rotarians that they help 
e are working out satis- to find the boy a place in a knitting- 
‘ther ideas wherel ith mill. In the Philadelphia club there was 
may partake of the thought and oppor- a stocking manufacturer who was glad 
tunities of ot} countries a eit f to give the boy a place for several 
ered In Switzerland. Rotarian |] months. Later the club found him an- 
Sulzer Stehelin, a member of the Boys other place with a large manufacturer 
Work Committee of Rotary Internation of silk underwear in Brooklyn. All of 
al has a scheme, a logical one too, where this was accomplished with no expense 

by a youth, anxious to learn more abou and a minimum amount of trouble. 
his particular trade or profe nv he A French Rotarian has another sug- 
given entrance to a country, free of the gestion to offer: namely, that children 
restrictions usually placed upon such a of Rotarians from the ages of about 
visit, and be allowed to stav for a period eight to fourteen be placed for a year 
which will enable him to make a thor or two in the homes of Rotarians in 
ough study. While the Board of Direc- other lands and be permitted to get part 
tors does not consider this vocational of their education there. Here again is 
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Some of the American boys whom Dr. 
Knudsen took on a tour of Scandi 
navian countries They enthu 
siastically received into private homes 


were 


gave exhibitions of American games 
published a newspaper, and in’ turn 
learned of Danish games and gym 
nastics 
Danish boys returned the visit 
of American vouth, the west- 


bound group being less numerous 

but equally enthusiastic. Their 

parents have been stirred by 

reports of friendship overseas 

and are anxious to promote 
other exchange visits 
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a i that might easily be worked 
hrough Rotary clubs and Rotari 

pert If a Rot 
town in Germany having a R 
like to hav 


two, 


tarian has in 


some 
club 


son spend a year or 


where he would 
W hy 4 


uch an arrangement be effected. | 


in turn took the German Rota 
son into his home the cost wou 
small. I remember seeing a _ noti 
this kind in the “Rotary Wheel’ 


year where a Rotarian of Eindh 


Holland, advertised for a home in } 
might 
in this case as a paying gu 


land where his son spend 
vacation, 


fraternizing with English boys and 
proving his knowledge of the langua, 


of the 


work has been going quietly on, 


N many corners world 
thus far there has never been a cleari 


house to which these pioneers, real 
could bring all their dreams. But wa 
the Rotary Club of 
hagen is going to make it possible 


Inter na 


this summer Cope 
them to come together at an 
tional Boys 
Exchange which it is sponsoring. Ro 


Convention on Travel an 
tarians from all over the world who 

interested are cordially invited, all 
and individuals 
having contributed anything to thi 
Here th 


will b 


ganizations interested 
movement will be represented. 
homes in 
vocational exchange of youth 
betweer 


visits to other lands 
discussed; 
scholarship exchanges, visits 
town and country, and inter-state vis 

will all be talked over. Here will gathe: 
a group of enthusiasts, men and wom 

realizing, of course, the value of 
raphy and history, but 
its limitations for international 
standing; aware that youth is a period 
of greatest accommodation to every 
thing strange, that memories of 
clasps, of bread broken at the 
table, and of confidences exchanged, are 
the greatest weapons for combating the 
suspicion and propaganda which 
likely to assail them in later 


reog 
realizing al 


unde} 


hand 


Same 


are 


years. 
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From an etching 
by Carl Bohnen 














Dealing With Your Morning Mail 


By THOMAS ARKLE CLARK 


INCE the beginnings of written 
language, there have never be- 
fore been so many letters writ- 
ten as at the present time, and 

especially is this true of business letters. 
They go out from individuals and firms 
singly and duplicated and manifolded 
by the cart load, and in the main, each 
calls for an answer,—expects it, hopes 
for it, though too often never receives 
it. A tremendous amount of business 
is done or undone through correspond- 
ence, and it has always been a matter 
of surprise to me why so little attention 
has been given in the education and 
training of young fellows who are going 
into business to the subject of writing 
letters. 

The problem of the morning mail is 
not a simple one. The mail is in when 
I get to the office in the morning. The 
letters have been opened and read by 
the boy at the desk who has arranged 
them carefully and has looked up such 
information as will be necessary for 
me to have in order that I may answer 
them properly—for impractical profes- 
sional man that I am supposed to be, 
I follow the curious practice of answer- 


Dean of Men, University of Illinois 








**I follow the curious practice 
of answering whatever letters 
come to me on the day I re- 
ceive them. Iam too busy to do 
otherwise. It is the man with 
little to do and with no par- 
ticular method of doing it who 
neglects his correspondence 
and then possibly forgets it al- 
together.” 








ing whatever letters come to me, if pos- 
sible, on the day upon which I receive 
them. I am too busy to do otherwise. 
It is the man with little to do and with 
no particular method of attending to 
that little who neglects his correspond- 
ence and then possibly forgets it alto- 
gether. 

Garvin gave me a reference not long 
ago as to his fitness for a position for 


which he was applying. I wrote the 
man, but I had no reply to my inquiry, 
and I called Garvin’s attention to the 
fact. 


“Mr. Morse is a very busy man,” 
he explained, “and I presume that ac- 
counts for the fact that he has not 
answered.” 

I am sure that if the facts were got 
at it would appear that Mr. Morse 
a man of considerable leisure, who ge 
down sometimes to his office, if he has 
I can picture 


one, and sometimes not. 
his desk piled high with a conglomer- 
ation of papers which occasionally he 
stirs up to find something of seeming 
importance which he has lost. It is the 
lazy, indifferent, procrastinating busi- 
ness or professional man who does not 
attend regularly to his correspondence. 
I have been impressed with the fact that 
a great many people answer letters 
with very little promptness or eager- 
ness, if they reply to them at all, un- 
less the correspondence is likely to be 
of some personal advantage to them. 
There is a considerable amount of self- 
ishness in letter writing. 

It is a motley lot of letters written 











16 
upon varied ) yf that 
lie upon your desk a mine eve? 
morning—done in long hand, on a type- 
writer, on aé_ duplicating achine— 

h vainl i " as an 

honest roodne el rinted some 
of them are, and each one showing on 

face something of the character and 
the training of its writer. 

On my desk this morning there a 
( imunication fro 1 
minister labor 

iwered out on his own 
typewriter, the spacing 
irregular, the lines out 
of alignment, the let 
ters many of them, 
smudged and blotted be 
cause the old machine 
upon which the letter 
was written needed its 
teeth brushed. There 


reply to my previous communication. 
He apologized and assured me that he 
would write immediately upon his re- 
turn home. I him at 
Christmas time and only when I tele- 
graphed him in January did I get a 
reply and that quite inadequate. He 
may be all right, but I do not care to 


wrote again 


do business with him. 


The letters on my desk to which I 
have referred suggest 
a score of things vhich 
might profitably be 
given attention in the 
writing of letters. First 
there is the form of 


the letter and the ma- 


terials which are used 


in its 
Whoever writes 


construction. 
letters 
should give more than 
passing attention to the 





is a request for detailed 








form and arrangement 


information from a i 1] of his communications 
young woman in an | i as well as to the ma- 
Ohio College who is , terials which he uses. 
preparing a paper on One judges a stranger 
“the honor system in to a considerable extent 
examinations.” Some by his dress, his manner 
one writes from Chi- —°!t is a motley lot of letters of approach, his general 

; ; ; ... that lies upon my desk : 

cago, Illinois, asking for every morning.” appearance, for very 

iggestions as to where often the dress does 


best to send his son to preparatory 


school. There is no street address on the 
letter so that I have to send out to have 
the oftice boy paw through the envelopes 
tossed into the waste basket to discover 
if the writer not have written his 
address upon the back of the envelope. 
He had. There is an angry letter written 
by the father of a boy whose request to 


may 


extend his vacation had been denied— 
illiterate both, not to say 
There is a note from 


angry and 
rather insulting. 
fellow who wants a statement 
he has 
that I 
“immediate attention” 
the 


should 


a young 
of the 
and 


made in college, 
this 
even though 
all to 
infor- 
the 


credits 


he urges give matter 
my 
not person at 
whom write for such 
mation. <A tells that 


two costly blankets with which she fur- 


I am proper 
he 


mother me 


nished her son when he started to col- 


lege have disappeared from his frater- 
nity What shall Well, 


what could a mother do in such a case? 


house. she do? 


| penveen are thirty or forty letters all 
told and each one, to the person who 


wrote it, is of vital importance and 
demands an immediate and an intel- 
ligent answer. Some letters may be 


ignored or neglected, but not many. 


Friends are made, business confidence 


is strengthened, a good feeling is de- 
veloped with a man who answers his 
letters promptly, and you and I must 
give attention to it. 


I wrote a man early in October con- 


cerning a matter which should have 
been of interest to him, as it was to 
me. I saw him the first of December 
nd reminded him that I had had no 


reveal the man. So there is a certain 
personality about letters which at once 
reveals the character of the writer. The 
letterhead, if there be one, the quality 
of the paper, and the care with which 
it is folded, the arrangement of the ma- 
terial upon the page, margins, spacing, 


the clearness of the type—all these 
reveal indubitably something of the 
writer himself, and for that reason 


should be given some thought and atten- 
tion. <A letter without a margin 
like a man coming into your office with- 
Smudgy, uncleaned type, 
spelling 


is 


out a collar. 
bad grammar, and 
mark the writer as illiterate, careless, 
and often unreliable. 

I had a letter not long ago from a 
business firm in Chicago which spends 
large sums of money in advertising. 
The letter itself was carelessly done. 
There were incorrect constructions in 
it, there was bad spelling, and it was 
signed with a rubber stamp. It looked 
as if it had been sent out by a newly 
arrived and inexperienced office boy. 
The impression made on me was that 
the merchandise of the firm would prob- 
ably be similar in character to the cor- 


incorrect 


respondence. 

Mass production in letter writing 
may have something to be said in its 
favor; the business man who is in such 
a tearing hurry to get out his corres- 
pondence that he appends to the bottom 
of his letters “dictated but not read” 
in order that he may catch an early 
train or practice upon his golf stroke, 
is saving time, but the wise man will 
read carefully every letter that bears 
signature, in that he may 


his order 
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eliminate errors, and be 
has said just what he meant to say. | 
stenographers are not fool proof. 
The materials in 
ters should be the best that the 
can afford. 
signed letterhead, a 
leaves trails of ink 


sure 


used Writir 


Cheap paper, a bad 

typewriter 
behind it, ¢ 
once the impression of a second 
business man. There is no econon 
inferior materials. 

Every letter should be dated. | 
not infrequently a matter of vital 
portance to know just when a st 
ment was made, or an offer present 
or a shipment sent out. The pres 
or the absence of a date upon a 
may settle or stir up trouble. 

Each letter so far as possible s} 
be complete in itself and should not 
quire the going through of a lot of 
vious correspondence to determine \y 
it is all about. No one should be 
pected to remember, out of a vai 
and heavy correspondence, just wi 
some previous letter has contained. 


Peco are few small things mo 
annoying in correspondence than 
difficulty which every day confronts 
whose correspondence is even ordinat 
wide, of making out certain signatu) 
Every man, unless he be a bank cashi 
should learn to sign his name so legib! 
that a stranger would not need to pu 
zle his brain in an attempt to deciph« 
the scrawl. My wife tells me that 
myself need this advice as much as an 
one knows. The difficulty of th 
illegible signature may be obviated 
two ways—by having the writer’s nam: 
appear some place upon the letterhea 
or, as in military letters, having it typ: 
at the close of the letter. The 
method is perhaps the most sensibl: 
In such a case a writer may sign h 
name in as grotesque and confusing 
manner as long practice will warrant 
A letter should never be written wh: 
one is angry, or if it is written it shoul 


she 


latte 


at get 


1 


be laid aside until the anger cools and 


then torn up and thrown into the wast 
basket. It is a relief, possibly at time 
to see how skillfully one can take th 
skin off in correspondence, how easil 
language lends itself to vituperati: 
and abuse, but it is never wise. Ang 
is pretty generally a sign of weaknes 
a lack of control. The angry man ger 
erally has a poor case, and lays himse 
at once open to attack. What one sa) 
when he is angry may be forgotten | 
the one who hears it. Time blots mar 
things from even the best of memories 
but the written word is permanent, 
may be referred to if the memory 
it fades, it cannot be taken back. 

I had a very angry and a very unjus 
letter from a man recently. He 
wrong in his facts and in his conclusions 
I returned the letter to him saying 

“When you have investigated th 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Trustees of the 
Rotary Foundation 











To Define th 
Rotary 


HE launching of the endow- 

ment fund fer Rotary and the 

final legislation by constitu- 

tional amendment and conven- 
tion action has been accomplished more 
deliberately, with more time given to its 
tudy than any important action in 
Rotary’s history. 

The idea was first inaugurated by the 
administration of 1916-17. The presi- 
dent of Rotary International that year 
in his convention address “We 
have principally endeavored to study 
and analyze the necessities of the future 
prepared for their ultimate ac- 
complishment.” Among these was the 
establishment of an endowment fund to 
assure Rotary against every sort of con- 
tingency and to guarantee its perma- 
nence. 

For twelve years this matter has been 
discussed and studied, the gradual real- 
ization of its importance, however, fi- 
nally influenced the last three adminis- 
trations to put the endowment fund into 
action. 

In keeping with the provisions of the 
Constitution of Rotary International an 
amendment was prepared for considera- 
tion at Ostend in 1927, same being 
mailed to each and every local Rotary 
club throughout the world three months 
in advance, 

There seem to be yet a few who retain 


said, 


and 


Harry H. Rocers 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 
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( hairmar 





CHARLES Ruopt 
Auckland, 
New Zealand 


By ARCH C. KLUMPH 








The Rotary Foundation be- 
came a part of the constitution 
of Rotary International at the 
Ostend Convention, 1927, and 
its function is described by the 
chairman of the trustees in this 
article, which should be care- 
fully read by all students of 
Rotary who take interest in its 
future as a force for the serv- 
ice of humanity. 








the false impression that there are two 
distinctive groups in Rotary, namely, 
Rotary International and the single lo 
totary International is noth- 
ing but the local clubs. Rotary Interna- 
tional after all is nothing but an admin- 
istrative body set up by the local clubs, 


eal club. 


who annually in convention assembled 
elect a board of directors and an 
international president to administer 
the fundamentals of Rotary to all Ro- 
tary clubs throughout the world. The 








. G. SLOAN 
London, | ngland 


e Purpose of the 
Foundation 


international convention 
official 


local club. To 


SO-¢ alled 


made up entirely of delegate 


from every these are 


mailed proposed amendment to 


the constitution 


every 


and every resolution, 


which is to be submitted to the conven 


tion, three months in advance. Conse 


quently, every individual Rotarian 


throughout the world has the opportu- 


] 


nity of studying all proposed legislation, 


and is thus enabled to register his ap 


proval or disapproval to the delegate 


who represent his club. The Rotary en 


dowment fund and the establishment of 


the Rotary Foundation to administe1 


same were the action of the individua 


Rotary clubs throughout the world, and 
to them should go the credit. 

Again at Minneapolis this past sum 
constitutional provision was 


mer this 


rewritten and adopted by the convention 
unanimously, together with a provision 
in the by-laws of 


tional for the Rotary Foundation as the 


Rotary Interna 


practical method of administering the 
said endowment fund. 

In the establishing of an endowment 
fund for Rotary we are inventing noth 
ing new. In fact, we are simply catch- 
ing up with the rest of the world, some 
thing in which we have lagging 
behind. The idea of endowing institu- 
tions has been a practice for centuries 
but it is only during the past few years 


been 





I only speak of this that you may per- 
haps agree when I say that we cannot 
go on forever depending upon our per 


apita tax. Assessments are both im- 
practical and dangerous. The Minneap- 
olis convention demonstrated the feel- 


ings of Rotary against assessments when 
it refused to adopt the proposed one 
dollar assessment for the Sixth Object, 
perhaps the most popular activity in all 
Rotary countries. 


I doubt if we have as 














1> 
hat the ‘ has become recognized 
as being so extremely essential and pop- 
ilar. Today almost every institution 
and practically every good and worthy 
undertaking ng a part in our socia 
tructure anc ne bett el the 
human ra pena OT enaow 
ent ine rene ( i ¢ 
lege 1 nosp enc 
mediciz ‘ , 
no i¢ iT 
n NV eve i L 
ernmen ng e 
daowed, It ne await 
enir a ey cor 
( t n 
wie i! h lef I . 
have not en pa ! 
making may be e 
treme! harmful, ar 
is Mr. Carne ! 
thoughtfull: aid 
“Wealth bequeathed t 
others should be » di 
tributed as to do the 
least harm ind yet 
give the most benefit 


yet even begun to real- 
opportunities 
this 
machine 


ize the 
that will 
great human 
in the future, but just 
will 


come to 


as we grow, so 
more machinery be nec- 
essary, more committees 
will have tobe appointed 


and an increased staff 
be required. 

There will be addi- 
tional councils and 





conferences in 
part of the civilized 


every 





Wealth 


selfishly 


wisely and un 


applied hould 


enrich civilization and immeasurably in- 
crease the sum of human happiness.” 

Does Rotary really need an endow 
ment fund? There are always a few 
doubting Thomases. But let us as sound 


thinking business men, make a careful 
future 


analysis of the past, present and 


and see what facts and figures are d 
closed. 
Potal members} 1916-17 
ip} ( 
I emi ) 1927 | 
Ora ; 
\ 1916.17 n 
per It I 
\ 127 per 
ration. at y 0,001 
4) t l 
perwebg nes note, therefore, that 
during the past ten years while our 
membership has grown but five times, 
our expenses of operation have grown 
twenty-three times In 1916 the pe 
capita tax was one dollar per annum. 
Today it is $4.50 per annum plus $1.50 


? 


for the magazine, in certain areas, mak 


ing a total cost per capita $6.00 
these areas. These figures need cause ! 
alarm, and it should be thoroughly un 


} 


that while ou 





derstood expen 


have grown twenty-three times, 


than probable that each dollar e) 


more 

pended by Rotary today accomplishes 
more of service than di he single 
dollar in 1916. 


There among the closest 


are many 


students of Rotary affairs, those who 


have been in close touch with its every 
stage of development, who have had an 
legislation, 


interest in piece of 


made necessary by our growth, who feel 


every 


that our present per capita tax Is very 
close, if not already to the limit. 


Now, 





world which  interna- 
tional officers must and 


attend. But as yet the rail- 


should 
roads and steamship companies offer no 
passes, hotels no free lodgings, and em- 


ployes accept no reduced wages because 
itis Rotary. Therefore, finances become 
a dominating factor in our future work 
and thought. 

Let me remind you also of the fact 
that Rotary enjoys today in its annual 
income the sum of approximately $29,- 
000, being charter fees, by the estab- 
lishment of clubs. Any thinking 
man will agree that here is a large 
source of income that some day will be 
at an end for there is a limit to the 
number of towns and cities even if we 
include villages in which Rotary clubs 


new 


can be established. 

The Rotary endowment fund will con- 
stitute an insurance against emergen- 
cies, contingencies or calamities which 
always have, and always will continue 
to appear periodically, whether in the 
life of an individual, a corporation, or 
an organization such as Rotary. The 
man who thinks that life’s pathway will 
always be strewn with roses, exhibits 
ust as much or little sense as did the 
ostrich who stuck his head in the sand, 
himself completely out of 
immune from danger and 


believing 
sight and 
attack. 
But what are some of these contin- 
gencies, you may ask? Well, suddenly 
there comes to my mind this thought. 
Supposing the United States were 
plunged into a seven or eight year war, 
testing as it would the financial re- 
sources of the nation, is it not probable 
that the per capita tax paid by the 
U. S. members might largely collapse? 
We have precedent already established 
for this thought. In 1915 when Great 
Britain was plunged into the four year 
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World War they appealed for a 
tion in their per capita tax, which 
reduced by Rotary International to : 
very small sum of $10.00 per year 
Assun 
that the income from the per capita ¢ 
in the U. S. to be $450,000, the in 
at $10 per club per year would be 
proximately $25,000, a loss of $42: 


club, about 10¢ per capita. 





} 
per year. 
gprs today is in a splendid fina 
cial condition. Just as were n 
corporations and individuals five y 
ago. But something has happened 
many corporations and individuals, a 
that same thing may happen to orgar 
zations. Rotary has a splendid sw 
fund, but if there were a collapse of 
per capita tax, the entire surplus mig! 
be wiped out in one year. A $10,000,0 
endowment fund, however, would toda 
operate Rotary International throug! 
out the world almost without one penn 
of per capita tax or other income. Th 
may sound like a very large sum b 
it could be accomplished with but littl 
burden to the individual Rotarian ar 
in many ways. For instance—if tw 
thirds of the clubs today would average 
a $5,000 life insurance policy on any 
one member, this would ultimately bring 
to Rotary $10,000,000; if eight per cent 
of the individual Rotarians would take 
a $1,000 life insurance policy, agai: 
Rotary would have ultimately $10,000, 
000; or, if every individual Rotarian 
would agree to pay seven dollars per 
vear for ten years, this would approx 
mate $10,000,000. We are not laying 
down any definite plan, nor are we now 
soliciting or driving for funds. Ow 
program is to merely get before every 
individual Rotarian full information 
and complete understanding as to the 
Rotary Foundation. It may require two 
or three years of this work of publicity 
before some definite plan is evolved. 
A few club presidents have indicat 
some opposition that the Rotarians of 
today should build the entire Endow- 
ment Fund, believing that other genera- 
tions who follow should be expected to 
do their part. I think we need have lit 
tle worry about this point. In the first 
place, if the Rotarians of today would 
subscribe the entire sum, it would onl) 
amount to $7.00 per year for ten years, 
and I doubt if this would be the slightest 


burden to any individual, and where 
there is one to whom it might be a bur 
den, there are a hundred who would 
gladly pay ten times this amount. On 
the other hand, the Board of Trustees 
do not anticipate that the ultimate goal 
will be reached for many years to come, 
and in all probability the Endowment 
Fund will be open to participants 
twenty-five years or more from today. 
Let us not worry about those who ar 
to follow until we of today have dono 
our share. 
(Continued on page 50) 
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Rotary Personalities 








At Right—Horace M. 
Albright, of Living- 
ston, Montana, who 
was recently named 
director of the Unit- 
ed States National 
Park Service. He is 
known to many as 
the former superin- 
tendent of Yellow- 
stone National Park. 
He is an honorary 
member of the Liv- 
ingston Rotary Club. 





At Left—Maurice Duperrey, president 
of the Rotary Club of Paris, is active 
in the promotion of French foreign 
commerce He is treasurer of the 
permanent Committe on Foreign 
Markets, and Counsellor of the 
French foreign commerce’ depart- 
ment He is a member of the Legion 
of Honor, and was awarded the Croix 
de Guerre 


At Right—Kommerzialrat Oskar Berl 
Austria, a Rotarian by 

snt——who first saw the Rotary 
emblem in the lapel of a Rotarian 
friend from Trieste, Italy. So im- 
pressed was he by the latter's ex- 
planation of the aims of Rotary, 
that he immediately began steps 
which finally resulted in the organ- 
ization of the Vienna Rotary Club 
He is widely known for his interest 

in the civic problems of his city. 


At Left—Abberto Pirelli, of Milan, 
Italy, is a member of the Second 
Dawes International Committee which 
recently assembled in Paris to evolve 
a plan of creating a bank of Inter- 
national Settlement to deal on a 
business basis with the German 
Reparations problem. This committee 
is made up of the world’s great 
financiers. 


At Righ t—Virgil Holling«w orth, 
president of the Rotary Club of 
Augusta, Georgia, is the recipient 
of an unusual honor. At the Paris 
International Exposition he was 
awarded the Grand Prix and Gold 
Medal, for the high standard of 
candy which he manufactures. This 
is said to be the first time American 
confections have taken this honor. 











At Left—Sekizo 
Lyeda is a promi 
nent member of the 
Rotary Club of 
Tokyo, Japan By 
virtue of the news 
bureau, the “Nippon 
Dempo Kojimachi,” 
of which he is direc 
tor, he i known 
throughout the em 
pire He is active in 
both lecal and na 


tional affair 
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The Chicago River and the heart of Chicago's new downtown district, showing some of the business structures and bridges erected 


during the past few years. 


(See Key to numbers on next page.) 


Anglo-American Contrasts 


Popular Leadership: The Truth about Chicago: Contrast in Sociability 





to President Hoover’s “Inau 


group of business editors at 


the roof house of the Hotel Sherman, 


Chicago, I found myself not listening 


in—but looking at the faces of thos: 


who were. (No disrespect intended t 
President Hoover whose speech I read 
in full an hour after, in the papers; it 
was only my bad habit of thinking 
below surfaces and between lines of 
speeches and writings.) What was the 
emotion of the men who listened so 
intently, and with such evident pleasure, 

I felt it 


was emotion of pride in the voice of 


to the president’s phrases? 
the man chosen by the people to be 
their spokesman to the world; pride in 
themselves for having made the good 
choice; pride in the power they had to 
trust to one man for four years; pride 
in the tradition that handed down to 


them the power. I asked myself what 


ISTENING in on March 4th 


gural,”’ in company of a large 


By VIVIAN CARTER 


we British lacked of that kind of pride, 
or what we had in place of it, and pic- 
tured myself listening in, perhaps over 
there sometime in June, to the voice of 
the people’s chosen spokesman at the 
May elections—whoever he may be! 
\nd I knew perfectly well what the 
lifference was going to be. Pride, yes; 
we British have always a _ certain 
amount of pride in the man who wins 
any kind of game. We are proud, too, 
of ourselves for having given a fair 
field to all, and let the winner win ac- 
proud of the tradi- 
party government 


cording to “form”: 
tion that makes 
government by consent of the governed. 
But there will be this difference. There 
will be none of the reverence for the 
party leader who wins in the fight and 
hecomes a party prime minister that 
there is for the president who wins and 
becomes the nation’s ruler. Good-humor 
he will get in plenty, from his oppo- 
nents, and there will be no tolerance 


for abuse or slander by the defeated 
of the victorious. ‘“‘He’s won, now give 
him his chance” will be the general cry 
But, the political gladiators will listen 
to what he says and mark down pas- 
ages that give them their openings fo1 
attack. From the time he takes offic 
until the time he lays 1t down, the party 
leader in office has to fight to keep in 
against opponents in whose power it 
lies to turn him out in a month. Fo 
the prime minister of Great Britain 
only holds office as long as he has a 
parliamentary majority. He governs 
with his eye on the road all the time. 
The reverence of the British is for the 
crowned head. Though when we read 
a “King’s Speech,” we know it is only 
a speech drawn up for him by the cabi- 
net, we listen to the ruler who carries 
the tradition of the ages, who is there 
though parties come and go, and may 
on occasion speak with the heart of th« 
whole people, and is entrusted so to 
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neak when real occasion comes. One 
as often been asked will the British 
er adopt the presidential system, en- 
ist their destinies for a term to some 
hosen man, without power to turn him 
t, and replies that it is not in the way 
the British to trust any elected man 
th absolute power. We tried it 
ring the Commonwealth and it was 
nounced to be the “horridest arbi- 
that ever was.” The 
preferred to the 
And that, gentle- 


once 


worst 


ariness 


kings was most 


s of Protectors. 
en, is that! 


And Now What About Chicago? 


Y “announcer” in last month’s is- 

M sue promised I was going to say 
.ething this time about Chicago. I 
now what the world the 
ays when the name Chicago is men- 
ioned—how it shudders, or throws up 
ts hands, thinking of nothing but crime 
pon crime, “open murder openly ar- 
ved at” as the Tribune called the last 
ecorded massacre. If it does not shud- 
ler on a given morning, it laughs—for 
omebody has been talking blather, or 
has run away with somebody else’s wife, 
r bought up a priceless collection, made 
corner or a gigantic deal, or started 
new creed or scare or swindle. I 
now that nothing good about Chicago 
ver gets into the European news, it 
n’t what city editors over there are 
ooking for—from Chicago. Well, yes- 
terday (Sunday) morning, I was sitting 
n the steps by the north shore of the 
ake in spring sunshine (in Chicago), 
watching the waves play a game with 
It was as peaceful a scene as 
ne could buy in the picture shops. 
On either side of me were little parks 
the lake, and all around tasteful 

le three-story apartment houses, 
where families lived as quietly as in the 
suburbs of London, and in ignorance 
as deep as the middle of the lake of 
the black and the seamy of the 
itv’s life. One could have walked or 
driven in any direction (except the 
east) for thirty or forty miles, all in 
hicago, without setting eyes on any 
hint or suggestion of the gang or its 
perations. One could walk the streets 
every day and every night for six 
months without being molested, or being 
made aware of the existence of a 
“gang,” or a “gangland” (I’ve done it, 
o this time speak with personal knowl- 
Moreover, I recently made in- 
One 


across seas 


ce-floes. 


side 


edge). 
quiries of two business associates. 
has been a resident of Chicago for more 
than fifty years, his work taking him 
about the city frequently. The other 
has been a resident of Chicago or its 
suburbs for more than twenty years, 
commuting back and forth between 
office and home, and frequently driving 
a motor-car on business trips. Neither 
of these men has ever been “held up,” 
or even witnessed a “hold-up,” nor has 


either one ever seen a “gang shooting.” 
Satis- 
kinds, 
the 
movie, the talkie, lectures, 

evening, 
a place of worship of any denom- 


One could enjoy every wxsthetic 


faction—pictures, music of all 
orchestral, 
play, the 


Sunday 


operatic, instrumental, 


on that afternoon or 


attend 


visit one or other of a score 


ination, 


fF fy; le 
of friends, 


and lead as civilized a social 


} 


life as anywhere else in the world. 


Chicago is to be the home of the 


Rotary Convention next year, and will 
have its centenary world’s fair in 1933. 


I just recall that of 


1893 in the poster 





Key to Numbers on Pre- 
ceding Page 
1. Chicago Evening Post Building 
General Offices of 
tional, including THE ROTARIAN 
2. Architect's drawing of the Mer- 


Rotary Interna- 


~ 


chandise Mart. in course of erec- 


tion 
Steele-Wedeles Company 


1. The Wrigley Buildings 


Tribune Tower 


Ww 


6. American Furniture Mart 
7. Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Com- 


pany 
8. 333 North Michigan Avenue 
Ace ident 


Q. London Guarantee & 


Building 

10. The Mather Tower 

11. Pure Oil Building 

12. Builders’ Building 

13. Engineering Building 

14. Reid, Murdoch & Company 
15. LaSalle Street Bridge 

16. Wells Street Bridge 

17. Orleans Street Bridge 

18. Chase & Sanborn Building 


hoardings of London—whoever did the 
publicity then did it well! Everything 
else I recall about Chicago in the news 
is black. But for my visits here, I 

have thought her the universal 
sink. People I have brought here have 
gasped their astonishment on taking the 
Michigan Avenue Drive from the Field 
Lincoln Park, and then 
They never told 
this! Whoever 
Chicago as having a lake- 


would 


Museum to 
along to Edgewater. 
is it was anything like 
thought of 
front such as few seaside places any- 
where in the world can rival for beauty 
and sylvan seclusion? They knew about 
the Stockyards, the Wheat Pit, perhaps 
even of the Wrigley 
never dreamed of the 


Tower, the Loop, 
Field’s Store, but 
lakeshore as it is. It must be seen to 
be believed, and in the come, 
it will be Chicago the 
thing needful to put itself right with 
“this misbelieving world.” By the time 
of the Fair, perhaps some things will 


years to 


does 


seen—11 


21 


have been done—to clear up the crime 


situation, to eliminate the Loop ele- 
vated; to clear the north-shore of the 
slums that lie west of North Michigan 
Avenue, and substitute a sort of “west 
end” in which fashion can promenade 
and make its purchases; to build those 
ong overdue subways (in English 

bes). And what about a Cathed 
Places of worship there are, many of 
them, but none that dominates as doe 
S Paul’s Notre Dame, St Pete 
even Liverpool cathedra 

These things will come The « 
record of progress In the past Justine 
the vision of the future which it paints 
to the world—but in colors too pallid 
Chicago needs that which is supposed 


Boost. It 


side of the 


te be its greatest gift 
to tell the world the other 
come out of the 


than that which 


atone 
muzzle of the guns of gangland, the tale 
of a peace-loving, progressive, forward 
looking citizenship, one which, when it 


makes up its mind to act, will surely 


find a way to rid itself of the things 


that bring discredit. 


Chicago as a Social City 
1, but stop a minute. There is still 
this problem of Chicago as a social 
with some 
forth that 


sociable 


city. At lunch the other day 
discerning people, I put it 
city life and customs were less 
than in England 

“Tr 3 
hotel,” I said, “I wouldn’t long be with- 
with 


spent an evening at a London 


out company. I would ‘chum up’ 
some fellow traveller from somewhere, 
and probably we would dine and spend 
the 
evenings in Chicago hotels and been as 
taying in the 
Nobody 


seems to want to speak to a stranger 


evening together I have spent 


lonely as if I had been 
middle of the Arizona desert 
aurant, or 


whether it is in a hotel, rest 


Pullman club ear. I rode from Chicago 
to Miami 
with a single soul. Every 


section, alone, or with hi 


without exchanging a word 
body sat in 
his own 
mainly in silence. Riding from 
Edinburgh, I 


even 


family, 


London to would have 


made acquaintances, friends 


before the journey was over, and I am 


the 


most 


notoriously not sociable of 
persons.” 
My friend 


largely true, and the reason wa 


was 
that 


picious of 


smiled, and said it 


people in big cities were su 


each other to a greater extent than in 


England. There you know more or less 
who the other fellow is; here you don’t. 


Then he said that you are far more your 


own master here than there, socially. 
to conform to 
that of 


Each make hi 


There is no call on you 


anybody else’s standard, even 
ir wife and family. 
r her own 


she likes, or does not go, to this or 


a he or 
that 


dance, dinner, 


“contacts,” 


roe 
poe 


party or entertainment, 


or club meet. Nobody obligates you to 


be “social”; you is or you isn’t. Your 











purpose in the city Is to g 
point you are at to a point 
marked out; you a not thers 
xr to enjoy leisure, but to g 
the busing and when it pl 
you’re after, you get on with tl 

“Yes, but,” I said, “oughtn 
more conscious of the tl 
Isn’t there much to ai 

f¢ In whic! T re 
kind of a code Doesn’t i 

easantel 

Fie said yu ad ive as! 
ocial life a ou Ose f 

it after the kind of c1ety 
It was all organized, and ¢ 
could find his gro ip.” 

“Yes,” I said sorrowfull) 
pose he don’t want to belong t a 
but to be himself fellowsh 
Everyman ‘¢ 

At that point we ag eed to 
another time—I fear it w e! 


Group, 


Rotary Was Always “Dry” 


AM 


in England whether one o 
life 


the 


in the two countries 


differences in 


prohibition. 


often asked by 


INQGUITINE 


¢ 
1 


the 


of Rotary 


has not 


( 


friend 


chief 
‘lubs 


to do with 
Rotarians in Britain find 


the lunch, or evening meal, a somewhat 


lifeless affair without something to help 


appetite o1 


toasts in ice-water, they 


answer this time is 
has in no 
all affected 


the cheerfulness of 


hibition 


way at 


American Rotary 


club meetings be 
cause those meet- 
ings have, with 
very few excep- 


tions, since the be 
ginning been “dry” 
This may 
due to a 


affairs. 
not be 


unique virtue of 


Rotarians. It has 
never been to any 
extent the custom 
of American busi 
ness men to take 
liquor with their 


meals, either at 
restau 
or in the 
The idea of 


hotels or 
rants, 
home. 
doing business over 
liquid refreshment, 
so familiar among 
English business 
men, has never 
been in vogue in 
America. Far be 
it from me to sug 
gest to Americans 
that the’ British 
Rotary meeting is 
to any great extent 


digestion. 


easy to 


Fancy 


Say. 


+ 


drinking 
W 


rive 


ll, 





the 


Pro 


a “wet” affair. In a large number of 
cases nowadays, the meal is taken in 
a non-licensed hotel or café, and where 
it is taken in a licensed one, the manage- 
ment notice with a weary eye the pro- 
alcoholic 


portion of non-alcoholic to 


drinks. 


The Truth 


now a few 


{hout Tea 


words about this 


ND 

4 vexed question of tea. 
I mean, of course, the “meal” known 
as tea, not the beverage, which can be 
obtained at every other hour of the day 
that at 
even at 


which the 
the 


and night except at 


Englishman likes it so- 
called “tea-shops.” 


Tea, for those who may not know it, 


s a function occupying the hours be- 
tween four and five-thirty of an after- 
noon. It is served in private houses, 
hotels, inns, cafés, and tea-shops, in the 
stalls of theatres, in railway trains, in 
bars, 


airplane saloons, at refreshment 


in offices, warehouses, shops. A man 


may exist here and there in England 


who doesn’t take tea: the woman who 
doesn’t exists nowhere. 

Tea may be taken with bread and but- 
ter, cakes or biscuits. It is taken with 
milk and 


times without it. 


sometimes with sugar, some- 
The luxurious-minded 
“take 
an egg with their tea,” and, in the sheer 


holiday time, watercress 


of the working class sometimes 


debauchery of 


oo. 





ue recollection steals around that something should be done for him.’’ 


THE 


ROTARIA 


At tea-shops, in restaurants and } 
tels, tea is often taken to the strains 
a band, jazz or otherwise, and is 
function, at 
people of all sexes may be seen s 
and chatting. 


a social which quite 1 


in? 
LPL? 


Abolish tea, and you sap the found 
tion of the British Empire. 

Tea Harbor sta) 
the fevolution; the 
London harbor 


cases in Boston 


American abse 
of tea cases in 


start the British Revolution. 


Now when he comes to America. t¢] 


Englishman misses tea. He can ha 
it either with his breakfast, lunch, 
dinner, but if he goes into an hotel, ca 
restaurant, or club, at four to fj 
o’clock, and says he wants Tea, eve 
body will look dazedly at him as a p1 
When 


he is merely an 


able lunatic. it dawns on the 
that 


vague 


Englishman, 


recollection steals around tha 


something should be done for hi 


Thereupon, a waiter places a glass 


ice water, serviette, rolls and butte 


before him, and in due course so 


silver teapot, solid silver milk and wate) 


jugs are set, and the 


watched to its issue. 


eccentricity is 


As the average Englishman, while he 
may not mind being thought an ass, 
hates to be thought a silly ass (old 
vaudeville gag), he drops out of the tea 
habit when he becomes a resident in 
and be 
addict 
possibly—to worse 
habits. There is 
no knowing 
may not 
complexes resu 
ant from the re 
pression of the de 
sire for tea. Ame 
icans who wish that 
the crime 
ment might be con 
fined within its 
present limits, and 
not 
tea-forbidden Eng 
lishmen, should 
take serious meas 
ures to provide tea 
somewhere in every 


America, 


comes an 


what 


be t 


e 


h 
It 


move- 


reinforced by 


city likely to be 
visited by the is 
landers. 

Among othe! 


things, the English 
tea-shop 
pleasant occupation 
for quite a _ nice 
type of young wo 
man, and its insti 
tution in the States 
should 
sidered as a worth- 
while enterprise. 


provides 


be con- 
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The Boy A Common Denominator 


{chievement Exhibits as a Feature of Boys’ eek 


F course 
no real 
boy 
would 

ever acknowledge 
that he was a com- 
mon denominator. 
The title smacks 
too much of school 
work—and “Butch” 
or “Freckles” 
sounds much better 
to the gang. Yet 
down in Streator, 
Illinois, a city of some 18,000 
lation, are a few men who realize that 


popu- 


the boy was just that—-for a whole week. 
For that matter the realization spread 
through all the adjacent territory. 

Streator has just demonstrated once 
and very successfully—that a 
properly staged Boy’s Week is one of 
the best things for community morale. 
Add boy achievements, and let a few 
dogs get into the picture—but that 
comes later. 

The local Rotarians got the idea from 
their delegate to the International Boys’ 
Work Conference. Realizing that here 
was work for everyone, sixteen organi- 
zations were each induced to send rep- 
resentatives to a council. It is not 
enough to get a lot of men interested— 
the right men must be in the right place. 
So the council, which had the Rotary 
chairman of Boys’ Work as 
chairman; the high-school principal and 
the president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce as vice-chairmen; the secretary 
of the Kiwanis club as general secre- 
tary; and the banker president of the 
Y men’s club as treasurer; selected 
fourteen other men to direct different 
phases of the week’s activity such as 
athletics, publicity, industry, health, 
etc. Every one of the fourteen men had 
some special knowledge or achievement 
that made him effective in that special 
field. 

With this group as a committee on 
organization the rural 
within twenty miles radius were next 
approached. Again “key” men were 
sought, and allowed to adapt the idea 
to their respective communities— 


more 


general 


communities 


Save 


One of the many 


By ARTHUR MELVILLE 








interesting exhibits at Streator which emphasized the relation line, and 


of proper diet to sound teeth 


Tor tne 


loyalty parade and the achieve 


exhibit in which all groups func- 


ment 
tioned as a whole. Letters of apprecia- 
tion told how well the plan succeeded. 
There was no personal solicitation of 
funds. A 
signed by the 


letter sent to about 250 men 


and finance committee 
brought sufficient subscriptions for all 
One hundred and 


fifty men cooperated on various commit- 


purposes—and more. 


tees, and two months were spent in 
preparation. A temporarily vacant store 
became the headquarters, and a secre- 
tary took charge there. It was decided 
with Boys’ Day in 
Churches and close with Boys’ Day Out 
of Doors. 


Friday evening. 


to begin the week 


The parade was held on 


Exhibit the use 
of the armory was obtained. 


For the Achievement 
Any boy 
was eligible to enter an exhibit if he 
lived within twenty miles of Streator. 
There main 
Streator exhibits and 
rounding communities. 
ribbons 


classifications: 
those 
Cash prizes and 


were two 


from sur- 


were awarded. aintings, 


posters, photography, etc., were dis- 
played on wall-boards, and this arrange- 
ment made it possible to have the booths 
just the right 


size for each classifica- 


tion. 


exhibit was open to capacity 


£ fon 

crowds for three Schoo! 
children came during the day because 
space for the 
The sub-committee on 


days. 


there was not enough 
evening crowds. 
posters secured an impressive amount 
of display material in connection with 


health work 
In the parade each 


and the messages told. 


school was or- 





enship Day led the marchers past the 


reviewing-stand. The adult populatior 
turned out en mass¢ 


Did all this organizing and exhibiting 
pay? Was 


incidental 


there anything beyond the 


publicity received by some 


Emphatically, ye For 


Prown-uDs. 
the b Vy is nota mathematical abstrac 


tion—he is too busy being boy. Yet 


as a “common denominator” he is the 


; 


best thing Streator and neighboring 


towns have discovered since the war. 
Those committees included men of eve ry 
creed and color, employers and em 
ployees, all brought into line by a con 


memory of boyhood—a common 


that 


mon 


hope their sons also have 


might 


memories—or common denominators! 


So 30ys’ Week dre w t an end, the 
traffic began to swirl once more down 
the route recently cleared and after 


a while even the dogs had finished ex 


changing views. slept—and 


perhaps smiled a little in its sleep—yet 


woke with an idea that it was, perhap 
a bit better town than it had imagined 
Discreetly it kept its ideas to itself, but 
week’ 


was observed to tackle the next 


work with unusual energy, to show un 


sual interest in the boys of 


dogs got special attention 


oap, so that they 


and apologized 


Even the 
sometimes with smell 
gathered in odd corners 
tc each other for being so unspeakably 


respectable, and then agreed probably 
that it was a good example for the pups! 
work in Rotary still 


who question 


Boys has its 


sceptics. There are those 
the efficacy of the work of Rotary and 
the other service clubs. 


Streator is the answer. 





The Fair Park Auditorium at Dallas 


where the convention sessions will be 
held. The Stadium 


scene of the pag 
House of Friendship ” et 
walk of 





eant the 
are all within a few moments 
the Convention Hall 
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“lll See You in Dallas!” 


—at the Sign of the «Aguila Mejicana” on Rotary Plaza 


Dallas,” 


Rotarian to the sec 


"LL certainly see you in 

said the first 

ond Rotarian 

“Sure thing, I’ll be there,” 

the second Rotarian. “But where’ll we 
meet?” he asked. 

“Why, on Rotary Plaza, at the sign 
of the Mejicana,” replied No. 
1 Rotarian. 

The two Rotarians were from south 


of the Rio Grande and had just finished 


said 


Aguila 


pretentious convention 


in Dallas, prelimi 


inspecting the 


layout at Fair Park 


nary to making a report to their club 
at Mexico City. 

Now there are Rotarians who are 
indoubted|y accustomed to eeing se\ 


enty Spanish bungalows in one village 
and there may be Rotarians 


where—who are accustomed to havittg 


their village street 
“Paul Harris Avenue,” 
or Boulevard de la Roue (Boulgward of 
the Wheel). But it is safe tg say that 
there are no Rotarians whoAre inured 


bear names Aike 
“Rotary Plaza,” 


to the everyday sight of/finding the 


bungalows and the street/ signs all in 


the same village—for this combination 


has just been invented and a happy 

inspiration it was, if we are to believe 

the two Rotarians from Mexico. 
Briefly, the Village’’—or 


Friendship”—is just one 


“Rotary 
“House of 
more of the clever ideas developed by 
the busy Host Club Executive Commit- 


Lester 


tee under the chairmanship of 





somes 


By JULIAN CAPERS, JR. 


Dawley of Dallas. This particular 
committee has a real job, too. Since the 
Southerner prides himself on his hos- 
pitality, it would seem that the com- 
mittee had no difficult task in prepar- 
ing an entertainment program, but this 
Host Club committee is planning to the 
end that there will be something for 
everyone to do every minute of every 
hour spent in Dallas. 


HILE the curtain is not actu- 
W ally rung up on the conv 
proper il Monday, May 27th, 
ee realized that thousands 



















commi 


Have You a Boys’ Band? 


The Convention Committee is anxious 
that boys’ bands be brought to Dallas and 
is working with the Musical Director of 
the Convention on a band schedule so 
that each group will have stated periods 
at which to demonstrate its ability in 
entertaining convention visitors. 

It is proposed that all the bandsmen 
shall be accommodated at Fair Park, 
where there is a dormitory with 500 steel 
cots and good mattresses. These quarters 
will be available without cost, and watch- 
men will be on guard there at night. The 
committee kelieves that arrangements 
may be made whereby the boys can be 
given meals at thirty-five cents each, and 
there are adequate bathing facilities. 
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day preceding the opening. So 
churches were asked to cooperate 
offering special programs with gue 

preachers. In the evening all creed 
will be represented at a grand concert 
Edward P. Kimball, president of t! 

Rotary Club of Salt Lake City, and or 
ganist at the Mormon Temple, will give 
a recital. Other Rotarians, interpret 
ing instrumental or vocal music, wi! 
share in the program. 

And Sunday’s program will be only a 
sample for what is to come on Monday. 
First of all during the afternoon the 
ladies of Dallas will give a recept 
for the visiting Rotary Anns. Ar 
where the matter of Southern hospital 

is a factor there is no use to g 


~ 


hy 


details. Sufficient to say that th 
s Rotaf’y Anns are looking upor 
rticular afternoon as the most 
t event of the entire conven 
undoubtedly is—to them! A 
rare treaf{\is being provided that n 
Rotary Ann will want to miss. 
Monday night comes the pageant at 
Fair Park Stadium. Forty-seven coun- 
tries will be represented in a colorful 
patriotic spectacle, a medley of nation- 
al costumes, flags, and music that will 
transform the huge stadium into a 
colossal prismatic pattern—a glowing 
background of moving color and light. 
After the pageant on Monday night 
—and on each succeeding night of the 
convention—there will be infcrmal 


a 
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APEID, 


and the 
dinners, 


and clubs 
district 


President’s ball on 


hotels 
round of 


dances at 
happy cul- 
minating in the 
Wednesday evening. 

Tuesday afternoon a “Days of ’61” 
tea will be given for the ladies on one 
of the large private estates near Dallas. 
Here will be reproduced faithfully all 
the traditional settings of the South 
ago—the crinoline 
we find our- 


of seventy years 
In the evening: 
selves transported to the 
where we hear hundreds of well-trained 
negro voices blending in the plaintive 
minors of negro spirituals, real Amer- 
ican folksongs, seldom heard at their 
best on the stage, but at home always 
in a Southern setting. 


period. 
auditorium 


Mardi Gras 
merriment 
. Water- 


rT.HURSDAY night: 
—a swirl of riotous 
_.clowns, fireworks, confetti. . 
feast!...gay fiesta 
overseas 


costumes 
(important 


melon 
from countries 
wardrobe suggestion for overseas Ro- 
tarians!)...a gala night of fun which 
will be a new departure from past con- 
ventions and a mark to shoot at for 
future conventions. 

There are many other scheduled and 
unscheduled activities, but for the bene- 
fit of the golfing contingent, it should 
be mentioned here and now that there 
are fourteen fine golf courses in and 
near Dallas, each presided over by a 
redoubtable Colonel Bogey 
jealously guarding each hole. 
And if you are prolonging 
your convention trip into a 
vacation holiday there’s many 
other sports as well as points 
of interest in Dallas. As to 
special tours you must not 
miss the famous Rio Grande 
Valley, and if time permits 
a short journey across the 
border into picturesque Mex- 
ico. 

Nothing has been said of 
the convention sessions and 
various other assemblies. 
Sessions of the convention 
proper will only be held dur- 
ing the mornings, the after- 


noons reserved for special group 


meetings and vocational ‘“get-togeth 


ers.” A splendid program is being built 


by the Convention Program Committee 


with emphasis on discussions and dem- 


onstrations of Rotary club activities 


There are many things about a Rotary 
convention that I haven’t mentioned in 
this 


vention-goer 


The confirmed con- 
told 


first-timer has a 


short article. 


will not need to be 


what they are—the 
brand-new experience awaiting him. The 
opportunity to make new acquaintances 
and new friends and exchange business 
with men from the 


experiences next 


county (you have to leave home some 
times to get acquainted with your own 
neighbors!) as well as 
men from the far corners 
of the 


atmosphere 


earth—all in an 
surcharged 
with Rotary fellowship. 
The 
as practical information 
to be 


inspiration as well 


gained whichever 


way you turn. The op- 


portunity to participate 


in assembly discussions. 


Musical programs by tal- 
the 
four corners of the earth. 

And the list is not 
the 
national 


ent assembled from 


ended for there is 


pageantry in 
and 


costumes national 

















A view of the business 
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iff all} PR 
The House oft riend 
ship” will be located 


in Exhibition Hall 
and will be in fact a 
“Rotary Village’ of 
seventy Spanish 
bungalows, each one 
the headquarters of 
a district and of the 
type shown hers 











section of Dallas with its modern skyscrapers 
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The Laugh King 


N the reception room the 
“artist were awaiting 
their turn betore the 


microphone, 
At one 


man sal 


end of the room a 


taring into space, hi 


hands clenched around an eve 


ning “Extra.” He was known 
Zz 


to the publi only as ‘The 
Laugh King,’ the man who 
earned his living by laughing 
in vaudeville, for phono 
graph records, as an ente} 
taine! i Danque ind ne 
Ke Instead o the i 
corpulent person 01 voul 
naturally expect h to be, h 
va mall and = grave His 
eve were per le i 1 WO lan’ 
I< Wa ne he ne ni i 
The line } face, etched by 
ic in the uy es O ug 
tonight di ed wearily) 
At the othe e! {i the ro 
! i uunge lizards wh 
comprised a i quarte 
1 iwl I t fed cha 
iughit and ns n Phe 
ither blowzy od-natured woman 
who was to accompany them devoured 
a “conte yn” magazine. 
he door leading from the broadca 
ng re opened. The brisk young an 





nouncer ent 


Laugh King and threw a pile of letters 


on the table beside him. 

“Thought you might like to glance at 
some of those before you went on the 
air,” he 


watch in his hand 


beat that record for fan mail after one 
appearance! Piles more at the office, 
and thousands of people who’ll never 
write but who’re waiting for vou ist 
the same!” 

The Laugh King’s hands closed more 
tightly on his paper. “Mr. Murray—lI 
can’t 

“Tell me later, old fellow,” the an- 


nouncer interrupted, his gaze never 
‘Time for the 


He darted back 


leaving his watch 
pianist’s next number 
to the studio. 

The Laugh King turned and stared at 
Absently, at first. Then 


like 


eyes a 


his mail. 


gradually one before 


whose astounded revelation is 


**The laugh grew 


ered. He rushed toward the 


said hurriedly, one eye on the 


“Never saw any one 


4 Dramatic Interlude 


sy H. BILLARD CALHOUN ‘ 





with merriment.” 


There 
post-cards, letters, gifts, from all over 


taking place. were telegrams, 
the United States, addressed in all kinds 
of handwriting even the uncertain 
scrawl of children. 

His paper fell to the bench beside him. 
He took up one letter 
took up another. 

The announcer reappeared. “Great 
stuff, isn’t it?” he enthused. “What did 
you have on your mind when I was out 


read it 


here before?” 
A quiet courage shone in the Laugh 


King’s grave gray eyes. “It was—noth- 
ing.” 
““Well—come on in. You go on in two 


minutes.” 


Ty HE Laugh King followed the an- 
| nouncer into the sound-proof studio, 
where an ardent pianist was playing 
Liszt’s The furniture 
a piano, a table, four straight-back 
chairs, and a microphone—was grouped 
room. The floor 
Heavy draperies 


“Liebestraum.” 


in one corner of the 
was deeply carpeted. 
covered walls, ceiling and door, leaving 
exposed only the thick plate-glass win- 
dow that gave on the reception-room. 
The stillness was oppressive, as though 


heartier and heartier until the room rang 


Illustrations hy 
Roy Fisher 


the room were struggling 
hold its breath and 
piano dared rebel. 


only 


The Laugh King ran a fing 
between his collar and throat 
He was trembling as the an 
nouncer posed him before 
little disk that was to broadea 
his laughter through the land 
His eyes sought that portion o1 
the draperies which conceal 
the 
they 
the window— 
disordered pile of mail. 

When the piano had whi 
pered its 


door. Then, desperatel; 


shifted—gazed through 


fastened on that 


closing chords, th 
pianist rose and tiptoed out 
the The at 


nouncer spoke over the Laug! 


reception-room. 


King’s shoulder into the mic 
phone. 
“Station WXM broadcasting, 
New York City. You have just 
listening to Leo Polak 
popular pianist, playing 
‘Liebestraum.’ M 


been 
the 
Liszt’s 
Polak will play again at nine o’clock.”’ 

The Laugh King had stopped tren 
bling. His expression was changing; 
the lines in his face were turning u} 
ward. 

“The 
this evening,” 
ing, “is the second 
Laugh King—the man who speaks a 
language everyone understands. He has 
more people laugh than Will 
Rogers, Harold Lloyd, and Charli 
Chaplin put together. If there’s any one 
in his audience tonight who can resist 
him—well—” He left the sentence sus 
pended in mid-air, signaled, and stepped 
back. 

The Laugh King tittered slightly. The 
titter became a giggle, died down, 
rippled a little, then swelled in volume 
and rose in pitch until it became a 
shriek. The shriek melted into a titte1 
again; the titter grew into a laugh; the 
laugh grew heartier and heartier, until 
the room rang with merriment. 

The announcer, usually frankly bored 
by the entertainers, rocked with laugh- 
ter. He covered his mouth with both 
hands, so that no sound could slip from 
him. Once, even, he went to the recep- 


next number on our 
the announcer was say 


appearance of the 


program 


made 
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on-room to recover his self-control. 
[he quartet stood with grinning faces 
ressed against the glass that separated 
them from the studio. The accompanist, 
es twinkling, watched over the edge 

The ! 
too, but he did not 


magazine. pianist stoo 
apart, watching 
ich. Was he sensible, perhaps, of the 


aux 


f her 


inecanniness of the spectacle—a man 
apparently convulsed with laughter, yet 
naking no sound that reached his ears? 
And in the studio, the little metal disk 
eaught the Laugh King’s voice 
and scattered it upon the air. 


A mansion that faithfully r 
produced the Chateau of Chénon- 
ceaux housed the expen- 

ve radio in the land. The set 
had been specially built to be 


most 


ontained in a magnificent Ital- 
an Renaissance chest that had 


eraced the Vatican when Gio- 
anni de’ Medici was pope. 
Beside it sat a thin, gray- 

haired man. His eyes were 


shrewd and cold as steel, his lips 
straight and unyielding, his jaw 
square and indomitable. When, 
between business and social en 
gagements and sleep, Austin 
Carns permitted his thoughts to 
stray to himself, as he was now 
he tasted the bitter 

ness. His wife’s life centered about her 
elf. Children he had none. Business 
acquaintances feared him as the Titan 
in the financial world. Social 
acquaintances looked upon him as a 
above the need for human 


doing, 


quassia of loneli 


he was 


superman, 
affection. 

Surrounded by everything that money 
could buy, Austin Carns was yearning 
for the things it cannot buy. 


His nervous fingers moved idly to- 
ward the radio. He opened a _ hidden 
panel and turned the dial listlessly 


through a blur of jazz, oratory, operatic 
attempts, and Wall Street reports. Sud- 
denly laughter resounded through the 
room. Carns’ hand fell back into his 
lap. A bitter expression came into his 
eyes. 

“Go ahead, you 
“Laugh—laugh at me 
sick!” 

The laughter increased in volume, but 
was friendly 


fool,” he muttered. 


laugh till you’re 


instead of being caustic it 

and humane. 
Slowly Austin 

The look of despondency left his face. 


Carn’s air changed. 
A suggestion of a smile took its place. 
A chuckle came from his lips; it grew 
with the high spirits of his unknown 
companion, until the two laughs, blend- 
ing, echoed through the room. 


N a little white house in the village 
of Simplon, some thousand miles 
from New York, a cheap radio caught 
the Laugh King’s voice. The sound 
floated through open windows into the 











which scarcely 


nelgnboring sc! lhouse 
an hour ago id been commandeered 
as a hospital for the victims of a train 


The doctor and a nurse had stoppe 
eside a boy of about sixteen, who la 
motionless, eyes closed. 

“And this one?” the doctor queried in 


whit h came so 


Surpris 


the gentie voice 


ngly from his huge body. 
“Listed among the twenty-six dead 
intli about ten minutes ago, when we 


found he was still breathing.”’ 
The doctor knelt on the floor 

beside the boy, to examine him. 
“No hope, poor kid,” he said, 

feet again. 


Give 


he rose to his 
last an hour or so. 
him a hypo to make it easy.” 


giggle cut 
The giggle 


Ironically, a 
through his words. 
swelled to a laugh, which became 

‘e blithe and in 


more and more ODiit 1 


fectious. 


“My God!” the doctor cried, 
\ /J looking through the open window 
toward the little white house. 


shut that 
Is the world 


“Why 
damned 


don’t they 
radio off? 
full of maniacs?” 

As he spoke, the boy’s grave 
“Hello, dad,” 


gray eyes opened. 


he murmured. 


Something warmly compassionate 
crept into the laughter that was filling 
the room, as though its creator were con- 
scious of the needs for sympathy there. 


“Yes, it hurts, dad,” the boy went on. 


But look. I’m smiling. ... just 
the same. ...I’m_ smiling through, 
dad. ‘i 


“Mind’s wandering,” the doctor said. 
“Give him the hypo right away.” 

At that moment the boy’s wet eyelids 
fluttered down over his grave gray eyes. 
He heaved a deep sigh. His mouth re 
mained fixed in a gallant, twisted smile. 

The put his 
hand over the boy’s heart. 


doctor, bending down, 


“Cone.” ne 


For an 


said, avoiding the nurse’s eyes. 
. sTanaeaiaciaiceioaica = 
The boy's ive Corey CVes 


‘*Hello, Dad,” 


he murmured. 


open¢ d 
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( mance H 

aging awa i t 

a ¢ I \ I I 
Be ae h he , 
himself to regain | ‘ Lt I 

\ nad er ‘ i ‘ 

Ol Sat tne I [ I i I I 
t he r rea I 
his prograt 

\\ th 1 nal é if < ‘ t 
ne Laugh King pecal ( He 
nd tiptoed out 


ided iv. g 
nat W nt l the che P It 
ked so funt é he vI 
t sounds like 

The Laugh Kir \ ny 
rested on his ipe ng oper he 
planist had l r \< he tror 
age aced a headline nt nt carcel 


dry: 
“TRAIN WRECK KILLS TWENTY 
SIX AT SIMPLON” 





Below the bold 4 e@ LOOK Ip the talk 
‘From our Special ( responder 
Derailed by a faulty switch, the uth 
bound Simplon express overturned it 
engine and first five cars today, killing 
twenty-four passengers and two trair 
men. Score er re 
r eral serio | and vere th diff 

It loaded on the ( t n tha 
reached the cene al it two } ] late 
The known dead are 4 

“I’m sorry,” the Laugh King sai 
can’t—My boy He ed t eak bu 
no more words came from | lip 

The door closed noiseless] behir 
hin 

j 
| 
' 
* 
? I 
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International J} isitation 


FY XHE time comes once again for welcoming to 
men from other 
who are attend- 


various hospitable shores 
Rotarians not the least 


The Rotary clubs on 


countries 
ing international conventions. 
the lines of route are making every effort to strew 
iron tracks with the roses of fellowship. This year, 
as last, many hundreds will return to their homes 
aglow with memories of splendid receptions and 
tokens of goodwill from their hosts. But how much 
will these returning convention-goers achieve by 
way of dissipating misunderstanding if, while 
abroad, they do not make attempt to understand 
other facts than that the country visited is hospi- 
table? And to get such facts, they must have free- 
dom to make observations on their own account, 
free of escort. Every country has its true face and 
its false. The country that appears to the routed 
tourist to be the most hospitable in the world may 
prove, directly the tourist gets off the line of route, 
and among strangers, to be something altogether 
different. Contrariwise, the country that appears 
to be the least receptive of organised parties and 
even indifferent to their presence, may prove to be 
the most hospitable to the wayfarer who has lost 
his way, is in some trouble over the loss of money, 
passports, transportation, or what not, or has fallen 
into the hands of the wrong people. 

There is hospitality of the well-oiled machine, 
and hospitality of the spirit. The way to test out 
the hospitality of another country is to reside in it 
for awhile as a stranger. Among the masterpieces 
of literature are many books that deal with wander- 


ings—for instance, the Wilhelm Meister of Goethe. 


In these books, men have gone alone and afoot 
through strange lands and have found every mo- 
ment of their lives interesting because of the com- 
municative habits of people encountered in odd 
places. Memories of a happy tour abroad are mem- 
ories of chance acquaintanceships. That country is 
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the truly hospitable one that provides the stranger 
with chance friends everywhere he goes, not that 
which excels in organised welcomes at places on th: 
line of route. Let the returned convention-goers of 
1929 be able to tell happy tales not only of the pleas 
ures they enjoyed according to plan, but those they 
stole in moments off the map, in places wher 
Rotary has never been heard of—and there are 
many such. 

We would gladly believe that all visitation is 
good for international goodwill, though cases occu: 
to the mind to the contrary. In some cases, the 
visitor may be so unadaptable that he (or she) had 
better by far have stayed at home and retained il- 
lusions. We like to think of other peoples in pic- 
turesque settings and costumes, and are apt to be 
disillusioned by the drab realities when we meet 
them; to find that the jazz band is not unknown in 
Jerusalem, the movie in Baghdad, or the radio in 
Mandalay, or that the chief interest the “pictur- 
esque”? mountaineer has in us is to relieve us of our 
spare cash as soon as he can. We are far fonder 
of the quaint old-fashioned inn when we read about 
it in story-books of olden times than when we stay 
in it and are bled white in payment for dirt, dis- 
comfort, and rudeness. It may be we cultivate in 
ternational goodwill best by—staying at home. 

If we were to guess the real value of foreign 
travel it would be that everybody gains to some 
extent by having his national angles smoothed, and 
being forced to round off some of his conceits and 
prejudices. Probably anybody who has been abroad 
is the better for the fact whether or not he has en- 
joyed it, or the people he has lived amongst. While 
we bracket “understanding” with “goodwill,” the 
two things do not necessarily go together—you may 
understand and yet not love a person; you may love 
a person and yet not understand him (or her). 
“Understanding” is a thing of itself. ‘“‘Give me 
measurement,” said Descartes, ‘and I will create 
the universe.”” Give us understanding and we will 
always tolerate, even if we do not always admire. 
To understand all, says the French proverb, is to 
forgive all. 


Y 


Cutting the Cackle 

NE of the differences in national psychology 
() that has not as yet been referred to in our 
series of ““Anglo-American Contrasts” is in the re- 
lation of the individual with the society of his 
country. Probably the great difference between the 
citizen of the old world and of the new (and there 
are old worlds and new in all continents) is that 
in the one case there is a feeling of helplessness 
against tradition, in the other a feeling that tradi- 
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tion is a thing of to-day, to be made, changed, or 
scrapped, as you will. Recall the notice on a new 
college campus. “The tradition of this college is 
that students keep off the grass. This tradition be- 
gins next Monday.” 

Because you may begin your traditions next Mon- 
day the new world is more prolific than the old in 
the production of rules, regulations, definitions, 
codes, constitutions. Because people in the new 
world are ready to respect a new thing, to enjoy the 
sensation of a new rule or slogan, the provision of 
the novelty is often in advance of the demand. 
Hence a certain nervousness on the part of the old 
orders of the old world lest the new world get out 
of hand and pull down some ancient structures. 

Rotary began as a new-world movement, and 
characteristically went ahead in its early days to 
find formulas to define this aspect or that of its 
thought and work. As time has gone on, some of 
its written documents have come under the search- 
light of old-world criticism. Much that was written 
in early days is now taken for granted; much is 
found to be already covered in literature of an older 
date. Some phrases that were at first striking in 
their emotional appeal have now done their work 
and become platitudes. 

Does Rotary need to revise some of 
literature? To some, the archives are already over- 
crowded, and the editorial blue pencil is needful to 
“cut the cackle.”” Should that pencil set to work, 
however, it must be guided solely by the needs of 
the Rotary movement. 


its early 


“Rotary and Industry ™ 
| | gaeoneiy in countries where there is an 


industrial problem, feel more and more con- 
scious of the need to “do something about it.’ The 
line of thought has been started that because Ko- 
tary features as a movement of men in executive 
positions it is therefore a movement of employers, 
and so in a position to offer golden keys to the 
social riddle that has balked the politicians and 
economists for a generation. There are, of course, 
many large employers in many Rotary clubs of the 
old world. But in an average club roster, they will 
be found in a small minority. Most of the members 
will be found to be employers on only a very small 
scale, and then not in the industrial sense. 

Are the members of the average Rotary club so 
free from considerations of class and party that 
the world would accept them as a disinterested 
body? Is a non-political solution of the industrial 
problem any more achievable by Rotary than of the 
international problem, the prohibition problem, or 
the unemployment problem? If Rotary were to 
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discover, or think it had discovered, a 


for either of these, how long would it be free from 
the charge of having come into politics? It is sai 
lat sooner or later, it will come into politics; that 


its abjuration of the controversial is paralysis. Of 
course Rotary does not “‘abjure the controversial.” 
It develops many a fine controversy out of the in 
It is at issue ol 


terpretation of its own objects 


many of its problems at this moment——-whether 
there shall bea centralised or a decentralised con 
trol; whether profit does inevitably follow servic 


whether we shall concentrate on any one kind of 
activity more than another; whether we shall raise 
funds for philanthropic causes at a given time; 
whether we shall opinionate in international cor 
flicts; whether we 


tions, and so forth. But Rotarv as such 


shall organise voting In local ele 
‘ does no 
interest itself in ready-to-wear controversies, which 


have already organised bodies to take care of them. 


The Prophet Without Honor 


recent visit to the Cnicage 


RITING of a t visi 
Rotary Club, a visitor says: 


The Chicago luncheon programs endeavor, wh 
possible, to utilize member talent, which, if good, usual] 
evokes the most favorable comment, I am told. But they 
find that even if a member is the most outstanding mat 
of his business or profession, nationally or internation 
ally, the attendance drops because of our failure t re 
ognize greatness in those closely a ated h 


That is painfully true, of course. The prophet 


hath no honor in his own country. Go into a club 


where there is a Rotary celebrity in membership, 
and seek for him 
tables. If he is the speaker of the day, you will 
notice 
when he visited your club, or spoke at the conven 
tion. His fellow-Rotarians are proud of him and the 


know 


in the shades, chatting at the back 


he is not quite the same man as you heard 


renown he has brought to their club, but they 
him too well to take him very seriously. 

The question may be asked why does good at 
tendance depend on the speaker being a stranger 
from a distance, with a topic that is not avowedly 
a Rotary one, and the answer is because Rotarians 
are human and program committees must give 
service as it is called for. To get over the difficulty 
program committees may have to resort to arts of 
deception. We know of one case where a speaker 
with a name people thought they recognized as that 
of an outside celebrity was announced to give a talk 
on a subject with an alluringly cryptic title. The 
crowd came, and, after a few impressive words, the 
speaker discarded wig and moustaches and revealed 
himself to be just a member of the home-club, in- 
tending to talk to them about his own job. It served 
them right. 
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Was It Good Rotary? 


{ nice question concerning the ethics of business 


FEW years ago, when I was a 

member of the Rotary Club of 
ré Houston, Texas, I went one 

morning into the retail office 
of Klem Katache, who manufactured 
and sold trunks. Klem was a good Ro- 
tarian and a good friend of mine. 

I told him that I was interested in 
buying a trunk strap. He showed me 
one and stated that the price was fifty 
cents. This price itself would suggest 
that the incident occurred several years 
ago. 

I told him that the strap was suitable, 
but that I wanted it delivered at my 
residence before noon that day. That 
was several miles away from the store, 
but I told him that I was perfectly will 
ing to pay an additional fee for a mes- 
enger boy to take the strap to my home 
and deliver it at once 

“No,” said Mr. 


very glad to have it 


Katache, “I will be 
delivered by special 
messenger, but there will be no extra 
charge foi 

Then after a moment’s ] 
added with a smile, “That’s the Rotary 
or aE.’ 

The remark made quite an impression 
upon me. My first thought was that 
because he was a Rotarian, he was will- 
ing to give the extra service of deliver- 
ing the little purchase at my home. 
After thinking about it, however, I be- 
gan to be a little doubtful. It was cer 
tainly very generous and friendly of 
Klem, and very accommodating; but 
was it really good Rotary? 

I became so interested in thinking 
over the matter that a few weeks later 
at one of the club luncheons, I related 
the incident to the club and asked them 
if in their judgment it was really good 
Rotary. At first, practically all the 
members of the club held up their hands. 
It was certainly rendering service; 
therefore, they concluded, it must have 
been good Rotary. 

“But,” I objected, “My residence is 
several miles from Klem’s place of busi- 
ness. It must have cost at least twenty- 
five cents to get a messenger boy to take 
the strap out there. Unless Klem was 
making a very large profit, it is alto- 
gether possible that this fee of the 
special messenger took up all his profit. 
It is even possible that it may have 
caused a slight loss. If he were to make 
a million such sales in a year, it would 
not make him rich. It is more likely 
that it would cause him to go bankrupt. 
Does Rotary ever demand that a man 
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should do business at a loss? 


By PAUL W. HORN 








The writer of this article dis- 
cusses a question of business 
ethics that might well furnish 
a topic of debate in Rotary 
clubs. Where should the line 
be drawn between a man’s 
idealism and_ his business 


ledger? 








As soon as this question was asked, 
Bob Kerr, our florist, immediately 
sprang to his feet. 

“A man must not make it a rule never 
to do business at a loss,” he exclaimed. 
“Sometimes it pays to do business at a 
loss. For instance, one time I refused 
to deliver a few dollars worth of flowers 
because the expense of the delivery 
would be more than my profit. A few 
weeks later those same people had a 
wedding and used several hundred dol- 
lars worth of flowers. They gave the 
order to a competitor because I had de- 
clined to take their small order and 
deliver it at a loss.” 

Then another Rotarian rose and said: 

“That is not the question at all. Bob 
has merely shown us that it may under 
certain circumstances be good policy to 
It is just like 
advertising. It may be good business 


do business at a loss. 


to take a loss on a small order in order 
to get a chance at a good profit on a 
big order. However, that would be 
merely shrewd business and would not 
be philanthrophy at all. The question 
still remains, does Rotary require that 
in order to give service a man should 
at certain times do business at a loss?” 


TV ‘HE Rotary conception of a good 
business transaction is that of one 
which brings profit to both parties con- 
cerned. A transaction in which the pur- 
chaser sustains a loss is not an ethical 
transaction. A transaction in which the 
seller sustains a loss is likewise not an 
ethical transaction. If a man were to 
sell all the time at a loss he could not 
remain for any long time in business. 
It occurs to me that it may be worth 
while to point out that there are things 
in life which are highly creditable, which 
yet are not necessarily the result of Ro- 
tary principles. Take charity, for in- 
stance. Most of us give a certain 
amount to charity; and yet, Rotary cer- 
tainly is not charity. 


There may be times when we ar 
tempted to confuse charity with busi 
ness. In particular, there may be time 
when we are tempted to wipe out the 
line between charity and advertising. 
For instance, a business man may do 
nate a thousand dollars to help build a 
new Young Men’s Christian Association 
building. It is possible that he may hav: 
the feeling that he is more or less of a 
philanthropist and may at the sam 
time have the feeling that his gift will 
be a piece of advertising which will lx 
good for his business. He should keep 
in mind the fact that there is dange 
in confusing the two ideas. 

It is true that a good deed done from 
an unselfish purpose may incidentally 
help a man’s business. This is just on 
the same principle that if a man is a 
person of good moral character this fact 
also is likely to help his’ business. 


> 


The simple truth about it is that Ro 
tary does not demand that a man do 
business at a loss. It is not the right 
ideal that a man should undertake 
combine the ideas of business and chai 
ity in the same transaction. Rotary 
ethics demand that a man should carry 
on his business in such a manner as to 
give the greatest service possible that 
is consistent with good business prin 


+ 


ciples. 

What goes beyond this is charity, not 
business. Great as we have a right to 
believe our respective vocations actually 
are, there is something that goes still 
further. This is what the greatest 
philosopher of all the ages meant when 
he said, ‘“‘“Man shall not live by bread 
alone.” He did not in this saying mean 
in the slightest manner to disparage 
the usefulness of bread. Bread is a 
great thing and a man ought to so con- 
duct his business that he can in an 
honorable manner provide bread for 
himself and his family. Nevertheless, 
the Great Teacher told us that there is 
something even beyond bread; and the 
experience of the ages confirms the 
truth of the statement. 

Good Rotary does not demand that 
a man do business at a loss. Personal 
friendship and a desire to give charity 
are excellent additions to good business 
equipment; but they are not necessarily 
a part of it. The Rotarian who lives 
up to his code of ethics will give the 
greatest service possible that is com- 
mensurate with profitable business; and 
then after that is done he will go still 
further. 








—_— 
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Geneva, the world’s peace E Geneva erected thi monu 

capital, showing the beauti- 

ful Quai du Mont-Blanc, now 

often called Quai President 
Wilson. 


ment to Jean Jacques Rous 

seau, philosopher and writer 

whose descriptive stv le is sel 
dom equalled 


—City of 


(Ceneva , 
kinchantment 
ENEVA! A magic name, a 
name which to the average 
layman in the street, 
throughout the universe, has 


white field, wa iniversally adopted 
Geneva has ever since been the hea 
quarters of the International Red Cr 


Society whose gigantic charitable act 








become a symbol of Peace and Goodwill = ities during the world war are a rede 
among men, for Geneva is the home of ; ing feature in the gloomy records « 
i the League of Nations, the World’s By MARIE WIDMER that unhappy period. 
Peace Capital. The same room, which was the scen 
} Since times immemorial this city, al- Canton of the Swiss Confederation and of the First International Red Cro 
i ready in existence in Caesar’s days, has’ ever since it has added prestige and Convention and which in memory ¢ 
been a spot identified with some of the glory to the Swiss Flag. this great event contains a tablet 
most significant events in the history The Red Cross Society, probably the “In this room on August 22, 186 
of mankind. The associations of Calvin, most humanitarian institution in the vas concluded and gqned the Ge 
the Reformer, and Rousseau, the liter- world, was founded by a-distinguished neva convention for the betterme 
ary celebrity, proved an attraction for Genevese citizen, Jean Henri Dunant, »f the lot of wounded soldie of 
a large company of distinguished lead- and the first international Red Cross armies in the field” 
ers in science and literature, including Convention was held in the medieval and a large painting showing the ré 
Voltaire, Mme. de Staél, Georges Sand, City Hall of Geneva on August 22, 1864 entatives of the different powers on t 
Dumas, Daudet, Byron, Gibbon, Dick- as a direct result of his untiring efforts point of signing the document, became 
ens, Ruskin, Frances Havergal, Sis- which had been inspired by his sad _ the place of meeting of the famous Ala 
mondi, de Saussure and Amiel who all experiences as an eye-witness of the bama Claims Commission from Dec: 
resided or sojourned on the borders of battle of Solferino in 1859. The con- ber 15, 1871 to September 14, 1872. T) 
Geneva’s glorious lake. vention proved a success and as an_ room has ever since been known as th« 
After the French Revolution, Geneva appreciation of Switzerland, as the ‘Alabama Room” and a tablet also com 
was the capital of a French Depart- Cradle of the Red Cross, the Swiss flag memorates this famous conference wit 


ment, but in 1815 it became the 22nd _ in reversed colors, i.e. a red cross on a (Continued on page 34) 
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he great thinkers asso 
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Phe innual 
Flower Festival 
it Creneya, with 
its unique floats 
ind pretty girls 
isone of the most 
popular events 
of the tourist 
ison 
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A glimpse of the 
extensive vineyards 
of Lavaux near 
Lake Geneva. No 
land is wasted and 
the terraced — soil 
is carefully tended 
so as to receive all 


-...., the sunshine and 


A. Kern, Lausanne rain available. 
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castle of Chillon near 
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Labor 
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emanate many pro- 
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mind. 
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tne lollowing inscriptior ~ On septem- 
be irteentl 1872, the Arbitration 
rribunal, constituted by the treaty of 
Washington, promulgated in this room 
it de m regarding the Alabama 
Claims In this way wa ettled in a 
pacific measure the difference that had 
arisen between the | nited state of 


America and Great Britain.” 


It particularly significant that the 
two powel concerned ¢ e Geneva in 
neutral Switzerland a tl debating 
place they knew it to be a place vhere 
foreign influence d n | ‘ 

( )* a table in the “Alabama Room” 

is exhibited the “plow of peace” 
wrought from the melted vords of 
American officers who had fought in the 
Civil War. These men were members of 
the Universal Peace Union of Phila 
delphia founded in 1866, and in 1876, on 


the occasion of the Centennia celebra 


profound cor 
sciousnes Ol 


prevailing 


peace ind 
offered their 
sword to be 


converted into 
agricultural 


implement 


Thi cart 
was riazen 
shown as a 

vmbol of 
peace in the 


1878 Paris Ex 
hibition and by 
a unanimous 
decision of the 
Universal 
Peace Union and through the 
intermediary of Charles Le 
monnier, President of the In 
ternational League for Peace 
and Freedom, it was’ then 
offered to the « ity and people of 
Geneva to be placed in the 
“Alabama Room,” and to re 
main there as a token of uni- 
versal accord and peace. 

On the same table stands 
moreover a small replica of the 
famous Liberty Bell. This littl 
bell was cast in the bell foundry 
at Baltimore and bears the in- 
cription: 

May THIS EMBLEM OF PEACI 

HOULD BR N OVER TI WHOLI 

Another shrine of un’ versal 
importance which forms a last 
universal bond of 


YT 
I 


le and 


mutual appreciation and un- 


derstanding is the Inter- 
national Monument of the Ref 
ormation, unveiled in 1917. I 
is a great mural monument 


over 100 yards long, on the 


cmemniiie den Bastions ethane 
















light in 


Achard, of Zurich, director of Rotary 


a remainder is left of one of the former 
city walls, and is intended to epitomize 
the history of the Reformation through- 
out the world, especially in France, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, Scotland, Holland, 
England and the United States. “Post 
(Light after Darkness) 


Tenebras Lux’ 
reads the main inscription on the monu- 
ment. In the centre are figures in high- 
relief of Calvin, Farel, Beza and Knox 
and to the left and right of this centre 
group are statues of the most distin- 
guished champions of the Reformation: 
Admiral Coligny, leader of the Hugue- 
nots; William of Orange, Stadtholder 
of the Netherlands; Roger Williams, de- 
fender of freedom of conscience in 
America; Oliver Cromwell, Lord Pro- 
tector of England, Scotland and Ireland 
and Prince Stephan Bocskay of Sieben- 
burgen. Eight panels, crowded with 
figures, are cut in bas-relief, and the 
signing of the historic compact in the 
cabin of the Mayflower is graphically 
represented in one of these panels. 

A new epoch dawned for 
Geneva when in the year 
1919 it was chosen to become 
the capital of the League of 
Nations. The first great 


a 
a 


a 


Assembly took place in Sep- 
tember 1920 and every Sep- 
tember since delegates and 
, visitors from practically 
j every corner of the world 

have flocked to this beaute- 

ous Peace Capital, which 

& since its acquirement of this 





\ glimpse of the Rue Calvin, a familiar place to those who de- 
visiting Old Geneva. In oval—Dr. William C. 
International. 
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at antes ogre ee 


Henry 


‘| sf hudy 


high dignity 
has gained 


added 





charm and 


Peer PE SECT TTT: a RE RET em RR RR EY 


° ee = 
. OW Selo te 
interest. On - : 


the spacious Quai du Mont Blane whic! 
on July 4, 1924 was rechristened “Qu: 
Wilson” in honor of the late Americar 
War President who was chiefly respor 
sible for the selection of Geneva as sea 
of the League, stands the imposing 
building housing the League Secretariat 
described as the “Palais des Nation 
j visit Geneva in September, whe: 
the League of Nations Assembly 
in session, is an experience of a life-time 
Flags of all nations are gaily fluttering 
from the numerous hotels, and lar 
guages of altogether unfamiliar sour 
are heard in all the streets of the cit) 
However, t 
understanding each other and there 
probably not one who is not familia 
with either French or English, the pre 


hese envoys have a way « 


ferred media of expression in confer- 


ence. 

Geneva, often described as a Pari 
in miniature, is especially delightfu 
during the balmy days of Sep 
tember, when the lake and it: 


first suggestions of the gloriou 
colors of fall invite for ex- 
cursions here and there. Cop 
pet with its ancient chateau 
once occupied by Mme. de 
Staél; Morges with its pictur- 
esque 13th century stronghold 
and nearby the extensive estate 
of the great pianist Paderew- 
ski; Ouchy-Lausanne, enchant- 
ing resort and seat of culture 
and learning; Vevey, of quaint 
and endearing charm, and 
Montreux with its celebrated 
Castle of Chillon, a spot of rare 
loveliness. On the opposite 
shore of the lake beckon the 
nountains of Savoy crowned 
by the ever radiant vision of 
Mont Blanc. Hither and thither 
the foreign visitors flit, and 
since distances in Switzerland 
are short, day excursions to in- 
teresting points in the Jura, to 
the lake of Neuchatel, to Berne, 
to the pastoral country of 
Gruyéres and the charming 
spots along the electric Mon- 
treux-Bernese Oberland Rail- 
way are but a selection of the 
great variety of outings to be 


a2 


taiott 





enjoyed. 





smiling shores displaying the 
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1agine the elation of a lover of choir windows, is of rare, uplifting ng il 
history as he strolls through streets beauty and the great organ has ever needs | avail | 
whose very names remind him of the — been the delight of music lovers. Op} ( tte I S 
markable men who once dwelled there: One of the most poetic expressions of | Vacation irrang 
he Rue Calvin, the Rue Necker, the human gladness is without doubt the Geneva ut H 
Rue Jean Jacques Rousseau, where now yearly recurring Music 1d sity W nd a 
Rousseau’s father lived and the Grand Flower Festival,” inspired and directed at sphere fo 
Rue where Rousseau himself was born. by the eminent Jaques-Dalcroze, thi fre mal ntric 
On the loftiest point of Old Geneva, originator of Rhytl Gymnastics well a } 
here a temple stood already in the “Flowers, Musi Rhythmic Dances, Speakir Ger 
Roman era, and from the 4th century Youth, Happiness and Joy” are the key declare “As a re I ha 
a Christian church, rises the vener note of this charming festival which is 1 equal ina he w ar 
ible Cathedral of St. Pierre. The con celebrated at the end of June. Regattas, many a \ i 
truction of this noteworthy edifice was Venetian Fetes on the Lake, Sports feasting on the fascina i! 
started in the 10th century and com events of thrilling variety, Exhibitions rresistible beaut I 
leted in the 13th century. Begun at and Conferences of national and inte also the ell o g " 
1 time when the round-arched Roman national character succeed each other through the ages and the ti ! 
esque architecture was at its height, during the entire season at such unin significance of it esent exa i 
the structure was finished when the’ terrupted pace that “ennui” does not and almost uncons 1 I 
Gothic period had attained its full glory. exist in the vocabulary of Geneva’s vis with a desire to ling 
The interior, with fine stained-glass  itors and whosoever may experience a_ city of enchantment 
[he Salesman’s Story 
By EMERSON GAUSI 
HIS story rinters— 
would never hought I i N 
have been began to take 1 If 
written if it su dor hit 
had not been for the l i iK¢ 
predicament in regard the ne n aj 
» the booklets. The met! my alenda 
‘copy” had been writ- nd total the time | 
ten, had been approved, n waiting for tl | 
but only three days re- ellow, and if you wat 
mained to have them really en a su 
printed and delivered at e, chalk up the ot} 
another city, twenty- fellow’s time in waitir 
four hours distant by for you. I know 
express. Deduct the I've been guilt 
twenty-four hours and Well, here he was t 
a matter of two days minutes ahead of tin 
and two nights re- “T knew from the wa 
mained for the printing vou talked,” he said, b 
and the binding, with way of ntroductior 
all the accompanying that the matter 1 
details of supervising be urgent. So I ca 
and close checking. The right 
question: where to find _ I explained tl 
some one to print and These birds make me tired “is A aa wanting something in a Saline tee tal Ten tl 
deliver ten thousand os and booklet TI 
thirty-two page book- two page Six ha 
lets. Where to find someone to print and This was encouraging. Having had tones to be made, including an 1 
deliver these “Messages to Garcia.” dealings with salesmen over many years’ trated cover. Booklets to be delivers 
A friend was called in for advice. I had chalked up a few painful experi- Cleveland at a certain room (the nun 
If it had not been for this friend there’ ences to their discredit. Here was some- ber has escaped me) in the Auditoriu 
would have been no story. “I know just thing new. A _ salesman who never’ not later than 11 o’clock Thursday 
the printer,” he said. “You call the’ broke a promise! morning. This was early Mor 
Premier Printing Company (which was A ring on the telephone: Would he morning. He had three day 
not the name, for the name doesn’t mat- come over? Would he be willing to help “Tf the booklets are not there at tt 
ter in this story) and ask for their’ us in this emergency? time specified, they will be worth ju 
salesman by the name of Rein (which “T’ll be over in half an hour,” he said. so much waste paper,” I told him. 
his “Wait a moment,” he said. “I thin 


vas his name, for his name does matter 
in this story). He will take care of you. 
He has handled all our business and has 
never fallen down on a promise.” 











In exactly twenty-five minutes 


card was laid upon my desk. Up to this 
point, I confess, I had not been much 
I knew and I 


impressed. salesmen, 


we will be able to do it. 
office. A 


with an executive in charge 


> , 
few moments ¢ 


” He 








or Phere as a careful checking of 
the most important detail Then he 
nung up the receiver and turned to me. 

‘Your booklets will be in Cleveland 
by 11 o’clock Thursday morning. I will 
have tne here I give 2 prom- 

t 

I believed h The manner Vvnicn 
ne ald ( ed con Y R ght 
then, if he had said he could have 
printed an edition of the B nica in 
three days, I would have been ir ned 
o take his word for it. 

“Thi friend who gave me _ your 
name,” I said, “must have a pretty high 
opinion of you. In all his dealings, he 
aid you had never broker e,”’ 
Such a re putation mu a ) id 
Pp et to bott and tne 

“One time,” he replied, ‘as tl esult 
of a certain ¢ erience, I " i pron 
e to mysell I te! ] t 

Here was h tor as net It me 
i ELVE years ago I wa elling 

paper for a large wholesale house 
in Chicago. Among my best tome} 
Was a certain printing firm. One after- 
noon I called upon this firm and the 
proprietor being out, I was told » ser 


the plant superintendent. I had met him 
before. While I was showing him some 
new sample i. telephone rang He 
reached across his desk and the 
receiver off the hook. 

“Hello,” he said. Then he frowned. 


I sensed something was wrong. He 
started to interrupt several times, but 


the man at the other end was 


persistent in having his say. Now and 
then I could hear snatches of the con- 
versation at the other end which seemed 
anything but complimentary. 

“Just a minute, Mr. Jone the 
uperintendent finally managed say, 
“I know we promised those folders this 
morning, but one of our presses broke 


down and we were delayed.” He looked 


at me and winked, “I’m sorry, Mr. 


Jones, but we're doing the best we can.” 

“How soon will we be able to get 
them for you? Just a minute, Mr. 
Jones, and I’ll call the pressroom and 


see what they say.” 
He then cupped his hand tightly over 


to me 


the transmitter and turned 


“Can you beat that?” he asked. 
“Trying to tell me 
how to run this 


printing pl ant. 
one of 
best 
Have 
him 


But he’s 
our very 
customers. 
to handle 
earefully, or he’ll 
take his account 
somewhere else. 
Spent something 
like two thousand 
dollars with us 
last month. That’s 
not to be sneezed 


at, you know. But 


this plant. I’d like to 
Fact is, we had to shove an- 


I’m running 


tell him so. 


other job ahead of his folders, or we 
would have lost it to another firm. But 
they get over it in time. Watch me, I 


know how to handle them!” 
Then he turned to the telephone once 
more. 
“Hello, Mr. Jones. Sorry to keep you 
I’ve just been talking to the 
They’ll have the press fixed 


Waiting. 

pressroom. 
very shortly and then they’ll be able to 
finish your booklets. They will dry to- 
night, so we’ll be able to fold them the 


first thing in the morning and you’ll 


get them right 
“Ves, 


answering the question from 


after noon tomorrow.” 
continued 
the other 


that’s definite,” he 


end. “Tomorrow, right after noon... 
ire.” 
“These birds said 
“Al- 
hurry. 


make me tired,” he 


as he pushed the telephone back. 


Ways wanting something in a 
But I know how to fix them! If he 
gets his fool folders day after tomor- 


row, he’ll be doing well. We can’t put 


the whole plant on one job just for one 


customer, even if he is a good cus- 
tomer.” 
I never knew whether he read the 


disgust that must have been on my face. 
In fact, I came pretty near telling him 
the whole proceed- 
said before, 


what I thought of 
ings. But his firm, as I 
was a good customer of ours and I felt 
that I could not afford to offend him 
and incur the ill-will of his firm. It 
was with a depressed spirit that I left 
his presence. 
All the way 
unconsciously comparing him with Old 


back to the office I was 


Man Carew, head of our firm. Only 
the day before he had been giving a 
heart-to-heart talk to his salesmen. 
Fragments of his conversation came 


“High ethical standards 
satisfied 
customer is our greatest asset « » the 
high standard of your calling... 
never make a promise to a customer 
that you will not be able to keep... 
better to lose a sale than to lose a cus- 


back to me. 


in business ... remember a 


” 


tomer. ... 

If I needed an actual example to drive 
the old man’s words home, I had it in 
the experience that I had just passed 
through. 
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It was then that I resolved that 


given, I would never go back or 
word to a customer. 

Two years later I left Old Man ¢ 
for a better position. I am now s 
printing as you know. I’ve neve 
down on a promise, although the 
been times when the going was 

There you have the story—and i 

“Don’t worry about 


They will be there,” he concluded 


your bo 


And they were. Five huge packa; 
securely 
stacked in the corner of that room, \ i 
I arrived at 8:30 Thursday 
They were two and a half hours a} 
of time. I felt relieved and I sent 
a wire of appreciation. I felt that 
the least I could do. 


tied, properly addr 


mor? ( 


i penanne is a sequel to this 
story that may be of 


passing interest to all who buy a 


more 
who sell. There may be those inclin 
discount the high to be 1 
upon the service that such a sales 
renders to both firm and customer. 
ideal of service as the basis of all wort 


value 


enterprise,” is a high-sounding phra 
To some it inspires lip service and n 
ing more. To others it is a sort of s: 
to the conscience to be used in fair b 
ness weather, but always with an 
to windward. To still others it has 
come the very foundation of busin 
conduct. Does it always pay? It 
in one instance. 

Five years after 
Rein that first order a conferenc: 
five men took place in Chicago. A g 
publicity campaign was being plan: 
It called for a program of printing 1 
ning into several thousand dollars. 
meant the finest quality of work | 
quick delivery. Did anyone around 
table know of a firm that could furr 
both quality and speed. 
my experience of five years before. 

“Let’s get hold of Rein,” I s: 
“He’s our man.” 

Curiously I could not recall the na 
of the firm, but I remembered the you: 
salesman’s name. I again 
friend who had originally 
him to me. 

“Oh, Rein has stepped up a couple o! 
notches,” he sai 
“He’s now sta 
salesman for at 
other printing 


giving Sales: 


I remembers 


-alled 
suggest 











firm. He’s wit! 




















now.’ 





Well, we got 
touch with Re 
and to be fair, ws 
also got in tou 
with Rein’s 0! 
printing firm, an 
between the two 


Rein got the 


der. i 





vai. = 
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ervice versus Self as a 


broblem of the Play 


By LEWIS WORTHINGTON SMITH 


no other liter: 


ROBABLY 


form follows change in modes 
and manners of life as mercuri 
ally as the drama. At the same 


e the stage, because it 


appeals pri 


irily to the popular desire for enter 


nment, is not so quick to catch the 
ts of serious thought as either poe 
the novel. So it happened that, 


hen Ibsen took up the discussion of 
ous problems in the theater, he was 
tened to with astonishment and that, 
the subsidence of that first s irprise, 

is reviled and praised at once 

One of Ibsen’s great figures is Consul 


llars of Soctet 


The P 


opening of the play 


Bernick of 
he appears a 


e typically non-socialized man of bu 


of a century ago. Seemingly he 
rks with his fellow citizens, but al 
iys he does so only as he may use 


hem as instruments for the f1 
selfish 


| naturally he 


irthering 
Natively 


person 


his own purposes 
is a dominant 

He has maintained himself 
at man of his community 
former sweethear 


th 


I sel, a 
re familiar wi his private 


i@s than are those who have known 


publie life, 


returns fr 






Ibsen was concerned with the 


conflict between selfish ambi- 


tion and social sacrifice, Tol- 
stoy with the problem whether 
a man should serve others or 
Shake- 
speare shows us that sovereign- 
the 


serve himself. while 


ty to justify service of 


others must give service itself. 


Ame one ? nnima sna , 
col ne ! e} 
nte t i a ri! a 
( nsibilit De ng himse 
he he¢ i 1) ’ vy wha ve 


Henrik Ibsen 1828 


1906 Norwegian dram- 


atist and Ivric poct 
considered himself an 
investigator rather 


than a teacher 


Tolstoy 1828 
1910) surrendered all 
his inherited advan 
tages to his principles 
Although his ideas were 
revolutionary for 
most of his contem 
poraries, his sincerity 
compelled interest 


Leo 


too 
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thought in the middle of the nineteenth 


century. 





Ibsen and Tolstoy were probably the 
great intellect 1al storm centers of the 
literary world of their day. Even more 
than the Norwegian the great Russian 
vas tortured with the problems of self- 
acrifice, of elf-realization, of self- 
assertion. Nicolai Ivanovitch in his 
play, The Light that Shine Dark- 
ness, j Tolstoy himself atte ng to 
decide whether a man _ should serve 
othe or hould erve himself. It 
eems to be a pecul arity of the Russian 
to rejoice in his own suffering. He finds 


an Englishman or an American or a 


Frenchman cannot—a spiritual exalta- 


tion of some sort in the mere fact that 
he suffers. In the play, Nicolai Ivano 
vitch is trying to achieve spiritual per- 
fection by reducing himself from his 
station of wealth and social security to 


the level of the ordinary peasantz He 


\ ishes to 


sacrifice every advantage to 
was born or to which he has at- 
tained. To his he ex 
his creed. It demands, he, says, 


men equal, that I love all 


which he 


sister-in-law 


I count all 
men, that I serve all men.” 


Tolstoy’s Social Convictions 


doubtful whether other 


_ is 
fictitious 


hort story or drama, is 


any 
figure, either of novel or 
as representa 
tive of Tolstoy in the later period of his 
life as Nicolai Ivanovitch in The Light 
that Shines in Darkness. He had come to 
disbelieve in the right of private prop- 
had Nicolai in the play. 
arrived at on that 
salvation 


erty, Just as 


He had the convicti 


achieves his. spiritual 


nan 
only through service to others. In 
those later years, before his miserable 


death at the railroad station in the little 
village of Astapova, he had renounced 
his interest in his had taken 
himself the tasks of an ordinary 
cobbling his shoes and wearing 


estate, 
upon 
peasant, 
the dress of a muzhik, and was eager 
only to carry out to the full his doctrine 
of voluntary service. All this is just as 
it is represented in the play, with Ni- 
colai Ivanovitch taking Tolstoy’s part 
and expounding his ideas. The likeness 
even goes to the point of the same diffi- 
culty with regard to the cutting of wood 
Nicolai refuses to prose- 
cute peasants who have cut down his fir 


on the estate. 


trees, just as Tolstoy himself refused to 
deal with like offenders, declaring that 
the wood was as much theirs as his. 
So throughout the entire work it is an 
the two 


and the 


interesting study to compare 
characters, the Tolstoy 
fictitious Nicolai Ivanovitch. 

It is the 
literary history that a mind as keenly 
should fall so 


real 


one of amazing things of 
energetic as Tolstoy’s 
much under subjection to a single idea 
around it. If 


+ 


and should so little 
all men were to render service and none 


see 





to receive it, as was Tolstoy’s creed in 
its full rendering, no one could render 
service for lack of those to serve. He 
failed to see the essentially reciprocal 
nature of all service that is to be genu- 
The 


dependence “upon 


inely constructive and effectiye. 


mere negation of 
others can result only in utter futility. 
To refuse to be served by others is as 
egotistical and in effect as self-centered 
and as anti-social as it is to refuse to 
serve others. Only mutuality of service 
is at once ideally generous and practi- 
cally useful, ethically high-minded and 
socially progressive. 

In some measure Tolstoy must have 
realized this aspect of the case. One of 
the characters of the play, Boris, is an 


accepted lover of Nicolai’s daughter, 


Lyuba. He is in the way of being con- 
verted to Nicolai’s point of view. It 
presents difficulties to his mind, but he 
Nicolai’s for 
enthusiasm. the 
Lyuba in this undecided 


has some of capacity 


idealistic Debating 
matter with 
state of his feelings and his convictions, 
he says, speaking specifically of 
Nicolai’s attitude toward the poor and 
the unfortunate, “All 


should be devoted to their service, but 


our knowledge 
one can’t sacrifice our lives.” 

In the end Boris does sacrifice, not 
only his own life, but the lives also of 
others. Nicolai, too, becomes a sacrifice 
to his idea, and his sacrifice extends it- 
self even more widely than that of Boris 
to the lives of others. His love for his 
fellows, his mercy in forgiving those 
who rob him, is the reverse of that of 
which Portia tells Shylock in The Mer- 


chant of Venice. She says, 


“It is twice blessed; 
It blesses him that gives and him that 
takes.” 
It is very different with Nicolai’s mercy. 
It proves a curse to every one it touches, 
both to him that gives and to him that 
takes. 

From the intellectual strain of Ibsen 
and the emotional strain of Tolstoy it 
is pleasant to turn back to the whole- 
some wisdom of Shakespeare. It is the 
understanding of critics that the Prince 
Hal of Henry the Fourth who becomes 
Henry the Fifth in the play of that 
title is Shakespeare’s ideal king. On 
that assumption he is worth looking at 
as a human creation. In particular he 
is also worth looking at as representing 
Shakespeare’s conception of what is fit- 
ting in the relations between a prince 
and his people. In a degree the Prince’s 
father, Henry the Fourth, is Machia- 
vellian in his royal policy. He is con- 
cerned almost solely with the problem of 
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maintaining his kingly authorit, 
believes that his kingliness is best 
served by keeping an impassabl 
tance between himself and his sul 

This is not the point of view of : : 
He has been one of the t: 
companions of Falstaff and his , 


Prince. 


It is an altogether disreputable as 
himself 
quainted with the lives of the peopl: 


tion, but he is making 


The Responsibility of Service f 


E has come to the somewhat 
ern idea that he must know s 





thing of the character of those who. 
is to rule, lord and commoner, gent 
man and roisterer. He does not m 
wholly to impose his will upon thoss 
low him. He is to discover what 
interests are in order that he may s 
those interests more faithfully thar 
could if he held himself aloof after 
fashion of his father. 

One notable quality in the Princ 
his ability to be one of a group, to sha 
in the activities of the group, and 
in himself to be apart from it. H¢: 
joys Falstaff’s wit and he retorts u; 
the fat knight in his own kind, but 
does not become like Falstaff. He car 
enter into the sport of roisterers, stud: 
ing human nature in that exhibition 
it, without surrendering to the vulg: 
revelry of his entertainers. While Fa 
staff drinks sack enough to drown 
smaller man, Prince Hal does not gi' 
himself over to that form of convivialit 
at all. Always he maintains himself a 
himself, self-contained, self-assure: 
self-poised. 

The play of Henry IV is seldom see: 
on the stage. The action is somewhat 
confused, and as action it is somewhat 
overshadowed by the comic figure o! 
Falstaff. So also is the Prince himself 
None the less Shakespeare clearly love: 
his hero king in prospect, presenting 
his characteristics against the back 
ground of the gross self-indulgence 0! 
Falstaff and the outworn medieval self 
assertion of Hotspur. In him ther: 
comes into being something of the mod 
ern sense for responsibility in ruler 
He realizes that it will be his place, not 
only to receive service, but also to serv: 
He sees sharply enough that Falstati 
is not his equal, that Bardolph and Pim 
are not his equals, that Hotspur, muc! 
as he admires some of his qualities, 
not of the same metal as himself. Know 
ing Bardolph, knowing Falstaff, taking 
the measure of Douglas, he is the better 
able to ask from every man according 
to his ability and to give to every man 
according to his needs. i 
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Rotary Prize 
Exhibit 
In 
on 


l enetian 
ITALY— the course of his 


address 


ENICE, 


‘ing “Italian Culture 
Rotary” at the national congress of 
lian Rotarians, Ugo Ojetti suggested 
be 
the 
The 


1 Was unanimously popular and Gr. 


institution of a Rotary prize to 
en at the Venetian biennial and 


an quadrennial art exhibits. 


Avv. Giuseppe Bianchini gave 5,000 
Ac 
m of Rotarians including Ugo 


to constitute the first prize. om- 


of Florence, Pietro Canonica of 
in and Conte Antonio Revedin of 


were named to select the win- 


} 


al 


‘at the Venetian Biennial this year 
7 
| 


agreed upon the painting “II 
the 


duly awarded to the artist, 


bro a Melegnano” and prize 


Le 


n- 
Dudreville. 


7 7 
Clubs Promote 


fore ren Trade i eek” 

\s ANGELES, CALIFORNIA—Eighteen 
tary clubs in southern California took 
leading part in the celebration of 


The annual visit of the Lord Mayor, as a guest of the Rotary Club of London. is an item of m 1jor interest, even 


interesting gatherings of London Rotarians. This photo shows (left to right 


reign Trade Week.” The pr 


yrams 
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Rotary Club 
Activities 


Tl put a girdle round about the earth in forty minutes” 


lland 





Night's Dream 


Vidsummer 


, 
le 
[ ands 


C,reece » \ y t | il? 
Denmark, 
and Spain. A these l ire é rn t ‘ 


at if . ; 
MWalOCad IO! a 





amongst the 


ord Mayor of 


many 


John Hall, District Chairman: the | Lon 


don; G. Edward Line. president of London Rotary; and Joseph Beckett, Past President. About twenty Rotarians of the London club 
have the honored distinction of being also Freemen or Liverymen of the City of London 








President I. B. Sutton and Mr 


of the nation 


cheme functions. One Rotarian ap- 
pealed for funds to outfit a poor sick 
child who was being sent to join rela- 


tives in Rhodesia and had no adequate 


clothing for the trip. Another member 
made his appeal on behalf of a starving 


and cart were his sole 


The club bought the 


man whose pony 
means of support. 
pony and then restored it to the original 
Another case was that of a 


tarving family; other relief was needed 


owner. 


because of a fishing disaster, and so on. 
have been 
} 


pecause 


So often welfare societies 
criticized—not always fairly 
the applicant for relief could receive no 
help until a lengthy investigation had 
been made. These emergen V funds 


1 
ameliorate immediate distress and allow 


time for a more permanent solution of 


the social problem under consideration. 


Largest Club In 
Smallest City 

EAGLE RIVER, WISCONSIN—Conflicting 
claims for the distinction of “‘the largest 
Rotary club in the smallest city” seem 
to indicate that this distinction goes to 


Eagle River. The club has 49 members, 
and the city a population of 1,400. In 


January average attendance of 86.95 per 


cent was recorded for these Rotarians. 
Does any other club offer to contest the 
title? 


Five ( onsuls S peak 
At Good i ill VWeetins 
SAN PEDRO, CALIFORNIA 
by Count de Besa, secretary of the Pan 


introduced 


American Consular Corps, who also 
served as interpreter when neeessary, 


the consuls of Norway, Czechoslovakia, 


Latvia, Spain, and Santo Domingo 
greeted local Rotarians in the name of 
their respective countrymen. Panama, 
the Dominican Republic, and Cuba, were 
given representation by Dr. Jose Science 
and Ramon Monachine, both of whom 
addressed the Rotarians in Spanish. The 
program, arranged by the vocational 
service committee was unanimously de- 


clared a success. 


Campaign for $250.009 
Brings $24,000 Extra 

MONTREAL, QUEBEC—While no details 
of the methods pursued by the very suc- 
cessful campaigners for the $250,000 
Boys’ Home Fund are available as yet— 
reports indicate that the objective was 
passed with $24,000 to spare. Local 
Rotarians under the leadership of Irv- 
ing P. Rexford, past president, did the 
job at one meeting and had a sample 
of probable results of the campaign 
when the mandolin band from the Boys’ 
Home furnished music at a recent club 
gathering, nineteen clean-cut lads mak- 
ing a very favourable impression. Cam- 
paign expenses were only one-sixth of 
one per cent. 


Vinstrel Show Nets $1.100 
In Town of 4509 

Perry, NEw YorK—The student-loan 
fund committee organized by the local 
Rotarians decided that a minstrel show 
might aid the exchequer. It did—in this 
town of 4,500 inhabitants, 1,400 saw the 
show, and the fund netted more than 
$1,100. All the Rotarians took part, Joe 
R. Hanley, former district governor was 
in the front row of the chorus, and 
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Sutton were guests of the Rotary Club of Vienna in February. In addition to the ninety Rotarians 

their ladies present at the brilliant affair at the Grand Hotel, there were many distinguished guests including many of the highest offi 

President Sutton is seated at the right of the Rotary flag and seated next to him (to the right) is Dr. Otto Bohlet 
president of Vienna Rotary and a member of the International Club Service Committee 


l 
1) 


Elbert Foland, monologist of Gene 

made a hit in the olio. Probably 

minstrel show will be made an anr 

affair. 

Dual Programs 

{t Members’ Homes 
St. JOHN, NEW 

local Rotarians have been divided int 

a dozen groups, and each member 


BRUNSWICK—T! 


turn is host to his particular group di 
ing the series of two-hour gathering 
The first hour is devoted to Rotary ed 
cation, with addresses on various ang 
of Rotary followed by discussions. T} 
second hour is given over entirely 
sociability and entertainment. It ha 
been found that these group gathering 
develop friendships and are a great a 
in enlightening individuals with rega 
to certain phases of Rotary that had not 
heen entirely clear to them. 


Awarded Decoration 
By Belgium 

BRADFORD, ENGLAND—For fifty yea 
of service which his firm has rendered t 
the weaving industry of Belgium, J. W 
Snowden, president of Bradford Rotar) 
has been awarded the title of Chevali 
de Vordre de la Couronne. It will b 
remembered that this distinction wa 
granted other leading Rotarians aft 
the Ostend convention. 


Vembers Direct Plans 
For Blossom Festival 


BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN—Th¢ 
executive committee in charge of the 


Blossom Festival which yearly draws 
thousands of spectators to this section, 


is regarded with pride by the lccal Ro 
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lub. The chairman, the secretar: 


comm 


some other members of the 


arians and all busy with 


are all Rots 
trations for the festival which is 
rated about the middle of May. 


unity Meeting 
vs Club’s Pur poses 


[ASTINGS, FLORIDA—N ineteen mem- 
s of the Hastings Rotary club demon 
explained 


ited their practices and 


the crowded “‘commun- 
was attended by 
A typical Rotary 
community 


r purposes at 
meeting” which 
) neople here. 


with 


ncheon program, 
nging, introduction of members by 
ssification, a short address by the 


ssident explaining the aims and ac- 
ties of Rotary, singing by negro 
ildren, and a special address “The 
‘it of Rotary” by the immediate past 
esident of the club at Ocala, Florida, 
‘re the high points of the meeting. At 

close of the program several valu- 
le prizes were awarded to non-Rota- 


ns who held lucky, 


in numbered tickets. 


} ns Vedal As 
Vost Useful Citizen” 

SPRINGFIELD, ILLINIOS—From a score 
nominations the local Cosmopolitan 

club selected three for the 
iedal awarded Springfield’s most use- 
il citizen of 1928. After a secret ballot 


candidates 


presidents of allied civic clubs the 
award was made to Vin Dallman, for- 
mer president of Rotary—active in 
Rotary Sixth Object work and other 


constructive projects. 


lvarded Kiwanis Cup 
ls Most Valuable Citizen 

NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE—Vernon S. 
Tuppar, past Nashville 
Rotary, was recently awarded the cup 
given annually by the local Kiwanis club 
to the one selected by various civie clubs 


president of 


as the city’s most valuable citizen. 


Find W ork for 
yvleen Viner § 
HALIFAX, ENGLAND—Besides subscrib- 
ng more than $500 to the Mining Dis- 
ess Fund, local Rotarians have found 
work for six men and ten boys from the 
tressed areas, have seen that the new 
irrivals were comfortably settled and 
became members of some useful organi- 
zation. This, local Rotarians believe, is 
a practical way of relieving the situa- 


tion. 


Carillon to Chime 
Rotary Songs 

MERCERSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA—That 
song which begins with R-O-T-A-R-Y 
has been popularized in many ways, but 
perhaps for the first time in its history 
it was chimed out by a carillon when 
the carilloneur of Mercersburg Academy 
Rotary songs in the 


included several 
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Vetre 
Australian boys, now touring the Ul nited States and Canada, were 


One hundred and sixty 
<e bovs were selected from 


recently entertained by the Rotarians of New York City. The 

among the 17,000 members of the Young Australia League. The tour i 

tional, but it is hoped ties of friendship and goodwill between the U.S. A., and 

and New Zealand will be strengthened. Left to right: Kent Melntyre of 

Andrew H. Dykes, president of New York Rotary; Henry Coogan U.S 

Scout and member of the reception committee; and Norman Law 
of the Australian band 


purely educa 
Australia 
Australia 
Eagle 


drum major 


youngest 
front 








J / he Vigo 
This picture was taken at the first 1929 meeting of the Rotary Club of Vigo, Spain—a ‘‘ladies night.” The club was chartered in 1926 
has about twenty-five members and is one of fifteen other Rotary clubs in Spain. Careful newspaper readers will recall that Vigo ha 
dispatches announcing that efforts will be made to recover treasure supposedly sunk in the ba 
during a battle between the English and the Spanish in 1702, one of numerous attempts at salvage 


been in the headlines recently, press 


ternational convention for the discussion 
of exchange of youth. This will meet in 
Copenhagen June 9th to 11th, and will 
be attended by a large } ropor- 


in help- 


doubtle 
tion of those who are interested 
ing the young people of one country to 


visit in other lands. Hundreds of stu- 


dents and others are eager for such op 
portunities and are availing themselves 


+ 


of present opportunities for such inter 


national travel. 


Thirty Entries In 


Song-Writing Contest 
ONTARIO 


BROCKVILLE, Before pub- 


lishing a new song-sheet the local Ro- 
tarians decided to see what could be 
done by their own membership. The 
honorary member, Rt. Hon. George P. 
Graham, offered attractive cash prizes 
for the best songs written, and the club 


fine for every- 
this 


executives announced a 


one who did not compete. Under 


double urge the members produced 


about thirty songs, each of which had to 


be set to popular music and sung by 


the author—he was allowed up to three 


assistants. A meeting was devoted to 


hearing these selections, many of which 


had enough local color to make them 
good entertainment. 
100 Attend 


International Meeting 

DETROIT, MICHIGAN—Of the 400 peo- 
ple who attended the international and 
anniversary meeting of Detroit Rotary, 
one hundred and sixty were members of 
, past 


the local club. Norman Somerville 


president of Toronto Rotary, delivered 
a fine interpretation of the Sixth Object 
entitled 
Court.” 


\(merican 


“Rotary as an International 


Consular representatives of 


and European nations, edi 


tors of Detroit papers published in lan- 
guages other than English were guests 


and twenty-seven Rotary clubs were 


represented at the gathering. Paul King 
of the Extension Committee reviewed 
the progress of the work done under his 
leadership; District Governor Dick 
Hedke urged attendance at the district 
conference which will draw twelve hun- 
dred people here during the week of 


May 27. 


Have Champion 
bovs’ Baseball Team 

RENO, NEVADA—The Rotary Juniors 
of this city will defend their state title 
this year in the national junior baseball 
competition sponsored by the American 
Legion. The team was organized by the 
local Rotary club as part of the club’s 
boys’ work. After the lads won their 
state championship, Rotarian Frank 
Morse, manager, took them to Oakland 
where they played against the cham- 
pions of other western states. The Oak- 
land team won this regional title and 
won on to further victories. Many of the 
120,000 boys who played in the Legion 
league were helped by Rotarian sponsor- 
ship. 


Stress Spiritual Values 

ls Vessage al Inter-City Veet 
BELLEVILLE, ONTARIO—“Think” was 

the title of the address given by Harry 

S. Fish of Sayre, Pennsylvania, at the 


inter-city meeting of Rotarians here. 
“Rotary is but a repetition of the 
truths we learned at our mother’s 


knee,” the former vice-president of Ro- 


tary International told 250 fellow- 
members. “It is an evolution that has 
come down through the corridors of 
time. Without any disrespect to the 


church, I say it dates back to Con- 
fucius. We are living in a material- 
age, an age in which it is said 
foundations of religion are being 


istic 


the 
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attacked. Many believe man is 
proaching the end of his course. O 
sustenance and existence depend on « 
not worshipping the material thing 
but the spiritual. If we attack 
foundations of religion, the end 
come sooner than we expect.” 

Other past or present officers at 
gathering were Frank H. Cole and 
Lyle Kinmouth, Lee Reynolds, Charl 
S. Merton, and William C. Cop: 
Mayor Jerome Congleton of Newa: 
who is a Rotarian, was on hand 
applaud the welcoming message 
Mayor Samuel S. Kenworthy of Bell: 
ville, who belongs to the Lions Cl 
which organization also sent greetins 


Lord Mayor of London 
ls Guest of Honour 
See Photograph—Page 39 

LONDON, ENGLAND—The annual vis 
of the Lord Mayor is eagerly anticipate 
by London Rotarians as one of the m: 
important events in the year’s proc¢ 
dure. The recent attendance of § 
Kynaston Studd proved of equal intere 
to former occasions of this kind. In ir 
troducing the Lord Mayor, Rotarian ‘ 
T. Broadbridge mentioned that this chi 
executive had, amongst other effort 
given service through a quarter of a ce 
tury of connection with the London Pol) 
technic, through his term as 
Sheriff of the City, and through his e! 
forts in securing an additional $300,00( i 
for the miner’s fund—which sum will b« 
matched by a government contributio: 
of like size. The Lady Mayoress ha‘ 
served with the Russian Red Cross an 
in Mesopotamia. At the conclusion of 
the meeting, President G. Edward Lin 
called upon those Rotarians who wer‘ 
Freemen and Liverymen of the City t: 
stand, and a goodly number were able t 
claim this distinction. 


Seni 
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“Splendid” 


[Tue ROTARIAN 
ROTARIAN in its new dress is splendid 
io not see how anyone ean fail to lik» 


Wiser T. Gree 


Secretary, Rotaru Club 


1x8 


ipolis, Indiana 


“Would Like to Try It” 


THE ROTARIAN: 


far appreciative of the improve 
i ig R SRIAN that I would like to 
for a year From a British viewpoint, 


wonderfully improved. 
WILL HEPBURN 


azine is 
d, England 


“More Cosmopolitan” 
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me congratulate ou on THE ROTARIAN 
h is distinet more cosmopolitan than 
nd needs to be if it is to achieve wide 


J. R. MILNES 


ham, England 


“Much Impressed” 
wr, THe ROTARIAN 
m much impressed with the change 
the magazine. 
dress of the March RoTaRIAN is 
welcome and refreshing change In form 
d substance it is a better magazine As 
rgested by you, the “new combina 
ff thought and eraft” should 
toward advancing the 
everywhere 

BILL Woops 


, and 


rovement in 
new 


he 
in 


n much 
of Rotary 


( ¢ nd, Ohio 


Fiction—or No Fiction? 
Editor, THE ROTARIAN: 
Congratulations on the 
the March Rorartan—a_ decided 
lvanced step. Furthermore, I con 
gratulate you on leaving out articles 
xcept Rotary articles, as I have never 
believed that in THE RoTARIAN 
for fiction. 


appearance 


space 
HART I. SEELY, 


Secretary Rotary Club. 
Waverly, New York. 


“Splendid Step Onward” 
I [ 


ditor, THE ROTARIAN: 
I congratulate you on THE Ro 
\RIAN Which seems to be a splendid 


step onward from an American paper 
international one. Surely the 
subscribers will increase in 


fo an 
imber of 

hurope 
ERNEST SULZER-STEHELIN 


Zurich, Switzerland 


“Helpful” 


Editor, THe RoOTARIAN 
I wish to congratulate you upon 
our fine magazine, also ask you to 


please pass on to Mr. Calvin I. Ryan 
deep appreciation for his article 
on, “It's Anxiety, Not Optimism that 
Wins.” I hope that he will write 
many more such helpful articles. 

W. S. Harse.i 
Eminence, Kentucky 
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Offers a Peace Pledge 
editor, THe ROTARIAN: 

I had the pleasure ist sul 
rian of taking I 
Wales, and Seotland, and later 
im, and France, and 

















nber of interesting Rotar ‘ 
Founders in Londor Stratford-on-Avon, and 
of being present n London at the Garden 
arty, and later witne ng the signir of the 
e ‘pact in Par ind wi et I to 
I ! iking I in wr ng 
i and te t! n est nu 
nside t t n ee ! 
It Vv not ‘ honor u i 
‘ Dp et ‘ I f tl 
© pace I n Monda \ 27th 
128, and l up the ‘ { 
le } rhu mal i-W l 
ig ! ‘ offered | I 
int » KR I W i ke I i 
own poll na rvice 
I am inspired by the hope that as the United 
State and the var 1 great nation of the 
orld commit their moral ot ' 
ine id ‘ en ( ‘ ! ( 
| ‘ 
Constructive, co-operative nd helpf ery 
e is the ife-l ad progr 1 tl nadex 
hat will help \ iny cdithe proble 
If we expect our ernmetr I n D 
peace the individu responsibilit of con 
tructive, co-operative citizenship n 
nd support the government in such a | 
The broad highwa for internation { vl 
will at home and abroad i inviting Mr 
Coolidge did his part, Mr. Kellogg did his 
part, President Hoover is doing his part, but 


what are you and I doing 

That is the great question that I would 
put to Rotary Waat are we as individual 
Rotarians and citizens doing ? 

I! am suggesting in this note to you th 
it is quite a fitting opportunity for Rotary 
to ratify the peace pact, and I offer a sug 

tion that we invite the pulpit and the press 

nd others representing the great ins ! 
for helpful service, to co-operate wi 





n behalf of all the people, and in the llow 
ng preamble and invitation 
Resolved The only obligation involved and 
resting upon the individual is in the 
following pledge 
I agree at all time and to the best of my 
bility to promote international good-will at 
home and abroad, and to invite others to do 


It seems to me that the old-fashioned pledge 
is a prett good thing after all, and it may 
timulate our interest and activity in behalf 
of Peace if we can re-establish it, and I would 
ike to see Rotary invite the thoughtful in 


terest and consideration of all Rotarians to 


South Bend, Indiana 


Large Club Attendance 


Kditor, THe RoTaRrian 


The percentage of attendance can never be 
aun accurate gauge by which one may judge 
the strength or weaknes of a Rotary club 


Permit me to cite just one reason Many 
mall clubs over the country pride themselves 
on a long string of one-hundred-per-cent meet 


ings and that is the extent of their effective 


ness As a factor in community development 
ind other Rotary club activities they hit way 
below par On the other hand how many 


large clubs, where a hundred-per-cent meeting 
is next to impossible, can vou discover which 
are not factors making for community prog 
ress in their cities Not many 


{ttendance Record 


editor, THr RoTARIAN 





The March issue of Tuk RoTaRIaAn contained 
a communication from Jackson Prennesser 
innouncing that the Rotary club of that city 
had had seventeen consecutive 100 per cent 
attendance meetings and “thereby set a new 
record for clubs in Rotary International with 
membership ranging from fifty to one hun 
dred.” 

Replying to this will say that in 1924-25 
Hastings Rotary Club of Hastings, Michigan, 
with its then membership of fifty-four had 


firentuy-sir consecutive 100 per cent meetings 


Commencing with its 100 per cent meeting on 


Monday, December 15th, 1924, all consecutive 
weekly luncheons had 100 per cent attendance 
up to and including our meeting of Monday, 
June Sth, 1825—twenty-six consecutive 100 
per cent meetings all told. We believe this is 
a record for Class C Clubs. 

The sacrifices made by several members, all 
busy business men, to make this record, only 
attests their devotion to the spirit of Rotary, 
one of the essentials being “attendance.” In 
1927, Hastings had seventeen consecutive 100 


per cent meetings. So far in the year 1928-29 





——— a — 





These columns are open to read- 


ers of the magazine for discus- 
sions of questions affecting 
| Rotary policy or procedure, of 
| local or international import. A 
| meeting of minds across the 
conference table has _ solved 
many problems, corrected many 
thoughtless practices. These 
columns are intended to fulfill 
the same function, and will be 
helpful to the extent that club 
officials and members enter into 
frank discussion. Contributions 
are welcomed, but should be as 





brief as possible. 

















Hlastings has been mentioned among the “ten 
highest in Class C Clubs” oftener than has any 
other club in that division and takes just 
pride in its attendance record. 
W. R. Cook, 
Secretary 


Hastings, Michigan 


{ Footnote to Rotary Histor) 


Editor, THE ROTARIAN: 

History is only history in the true sense 
implied by the definition above, when it 
records events in the life of an institution 
and includes a discussion and explanation of 
the causes and relations of these events, and 
this means a proper quantitative valuating 
of each event as a cause or as caused, and 
also means weighing the relative quantitative 
influences of each event. This is the quantita- 
five viewpoint as applied to the science of 
history, and any other method short of this 
ix only partial history or distorted history. 
Not urging this as a discovery; not new to 
the trained historian but new to the great 
masses as a habit of organized thinking 

The bull’s-eye is this :—I maintain that the 
early history of Rotary has never been written 
with a quantitative viewpoint, and the proper 
quantitative valuation of the part played by 
the Rotary clubs of San Francisco, Oakland, 
Los Angeles, and Seattle has never been made 
and chronicled in proper weighted proportions. 
Like that never-settled question, whether the 
hen or the egg existed first, I could suggest 
a Rotary question where anybody's opinion is 
good and nobody could prove any answer 
wrong or right. The question would be :— 
“Would Rotary as a national or international 
institution have been formed if the San Fran- 
cisco club had not started itself and the clubs 
at Oakland, Los Angeles and Seattle and 
thereby added the first four clubs to the 
parent Chieago club? Or, would national and 
international Rotary have trended as it did 
if the “big boost’ had not been given by 
Homer Wood of San Francisco by his forming 
these four new clubs out West?’ Nobody 
can answer this question, but I have been 
daring enough to let myself think “what 
might have been,” or not. 

The theory has preceded, and now I'll 
chronicle the facts, the events, which support 
the theory and conclusions thus far outlined 
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What follows is supported by the pers 
experience of myself or others, or by w riti 
and documentary evidence. None of 
hearsay or belief. To those “who 
Missouri” and “want to be shown" the 
dence to support my story is available 

In the fall of 1908 Homer Wood, an 
ney of San Francisco, lived at a hotel 
by chance, across the lobby writing «: 
got into conversation with a man wl 
scribed to Wood a new type of club 
as a Rotary club, that had been going 
about three vears in Chicago Chis des. 
tion by the man (Manuel Munoz) inter: 
Wood as a thing worthwhile doing 
Francisco, and Wood secured from M 
the name and address of Paul Harris in « 
cago, to whom Wood wrote for dat 
suggestions, ete., for forming a Rotar 
in San Francisco. After exchange of ss 
letters between Wood and Harris, Woo: 
ranged several preliminary meeting 
razer, Patrick, Rogers, Turner, Webster 
Woolsey, out of which grew the first orga 
tion meeting at St. Francis Hotel, San | 
cisco, November 12, 1908, where Wood 
as chairman and was elected first pres 


of the San Francisco Rotary Club. \l 
forty were present at this banquet and 
ing, and Charles M. Schwab was gue 


honor and made a happy yet instructive 
dress. 

It is fair to say that the descriptior 
Munoz stimulated Wood to act but it 
fair to say that Manuel Munoz stepped « 
of the picture then and did not attend 
preliminary or regular meetings of the ¢ 
and none of the charter members of the S 
Francisco club had memory of ever meet 
Munoz. This detail is given because the 
cial written description at Rotary Inter 
tional concerning the organization of the 8S 
Francisco club carried for many years ¢ 
statement that Manuel Munoz organized 


San Francisco club, and similar stateme: 


had gained wide acceptance because of re} 
tion by international officers here and thers 

Thus the San Francisco Club (as No 
was the direct product of Wood's initiat 
and effort. Wood then organized the T) 
City Rotary Club in February, 1909, arow 
a nucleus of his friends in Oakland. It fi: 
comprised members from Oakland, Alamed 
und Berkeley, and later three separate clu 
were formed out of the original Tri-Ci 
Rotary Club. 

The Los Angeles Rotary Club was the 
organized through the joint efforts of Jud 


Walton J. Wood, brother of Homer Wow 


I. J. Muma (now deceased) and Homer Wo: 
In the spring of 1909 A. S. Holman, 
insurance man of San Francisco and a char 
member of our club co-operated with W« 
and, on a business trip to Seattle, Hoh 
organized the Seattle Rotary Club, Numb 

Five. 

I have here recited briefly the results 
the efforts of Homer Wood as the trailbla 
for Rotary on the Pacific Coast, and I 
arguing that qualitatively Wood's part 
received mention in the histories of ear 


} 


Rotary but in my opinion Wood has never r 


ceived quantitatively his proper proportior 
credit for the big impetus he gave tow 
Rotary expansion. The facts are that thre 
and a half years had elapsed since incept 
of the parent Chicago club and no additior 
club had been formed until Wood's ener: 
started the San Francisco club. 

My four grandparents ox-teamed it to ©: 
fornia from Missouri in the pioneer days 
maybe that will excuse me in my enthusi: 
for the Far West. However, as I have watch: 
Rotary grow from Club Number Two int 
District Number Two as the largest distr 
in Rotary, I believe I'm fair when I say tl 
the enthusiastic, successful, and persisti 
development of Rotary into its present D 
trict Number Two is not an accident, but i 





stead, a natural and definite consequence of 
the fact that Rotary here had the good fortune: 
to land in the hands of better-than-the-aver 


age types of business men, and more healt! 
energy, enthusiasm, and idealism have slow 


operated to build Rotary well in the Far West 


Quantitatively speaking, maybe my enthu: 


asm outweighs the facts but David Starr Jo: 


dan of Stanford University said approximate! 


as follows: “Young man, as you grow olde! 
your store of enthusiasms will diminish an: 


I would caution you to guard them careful 
lest the reservoir run dry.” 

R. R. Rocers 
San Francisco, California. 
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comm Practical Problems _..,, 


SERVICE 


SERVICE 


of Rotary Service 





International 
Service 

JYOTARY is a stimulator and 

| a creator. It demands of 
embers that they directly 
tribute to the realization of 

Objects. It offers a clear 

d to their conceptive ideas, 
nd in all its activities, clubs 

well as individual Rotarians 

tinguish themselves by their 
nstructive contributions. 

For instance, in the field of 
International Service  activ- 
ties, Rotarian R. A. Turrel, 

esident of the Rotary Club of 
Croswell, Michigan, presented 
to his club a 
made of pieces of wood coming 


Rotary emblem 


ym 36 countries where Ro- 
tary is established. It was the 
desire of the donor of this 
emblem to make it distinetly in- 
ternational in character. In 
the accomplishment of this de- 
sire, Rotary clubs of the vari- 
ous countries had a very unique 
part, as the woods were pre- The 
sented by them, and thus the 
emblem has the unusual dis- 
tinction of being truly international. 

The emblem is a Rotary wheel ap- 
proximately 16 inches in 
mounted on a placque of native Ameri- 
can black walnut. The walnut was 
taken from an old type organ known 
to be so old that it can be classed as 
an antique. 

The hub proper of the wheel is made 
from a combination of “Rimu” pine 


diameter, 


from Gisborne, New Zealand, and Cam- 
agon or ebony from Manila, Philippine 
Islands. 

The six spokes are made from the fol- 
lowing woods from the following coun- 
tries and clubs: 

No. 1. Curley Birch from Gotenberg, Swe 

No. 2. Beech from Copenhagen, Denmark. 

No. 8. Cherry from Osaka, Japan 

No. 4. Mahogany from Tampico, Mexico, 
resented by International President Tom 
Sutton 

No, 5. Oak from original House of Parli 
nent at Ottawa, Ontario, Canada, presented 

Past District Governor William R. Yen 
dall, London, Ontario. 

No. 6. Koa from Honolulu, Hawaii 

The rim of the wheel is beech from the 
parks of Queen Wilhelmina of the Nether 
lands, presented by the Rotary Clu of Gouda, 
Holland 


‘*“Croswell” Rotary Wheel made 
from thirty-six countries 


The cogs are of woods 


irom 


the fol 


lowing countries, presented by the clubs 


of the city named: 
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Rotary club conceived the 


ive program” 


service 


of the 


chairmeé 


nal-servi¢ 


ees in the club 
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as 


he meeting the chairmen decide 


cooperate with each other in presen 
four vocational-service programs he 
each club. They selected the follo 

ibjects for these meeting 

(1) Relationship Between Co 

tors 

(2) Salesmanship in Busine 

(3) ( yurtesy In Busine 

(4) The Basis of Cre 

The Charlotte club had four mer 
pare addresses on one of the ib 
and as far as possible the ill 
( d | KEW h Most of the all 
found it impossible to furnish more t 
two speakers 

Having a definite t al 
each with a prepared addr na 
nite subject, the vocational-servic« 
mittee of the Charlotte lub acte 
booking-agent in placing th: al 


speak 


When the Mooresville 


vocational-service com 
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46 
on “Relationship Between Competitors,” 
the committee had available a number 
of speakers with prepared addresses on 
that subject and notified one of them to 
fill the engagement at Mooresville. All 
that the local chairman had to do was to 
arrange for local men to follow the visit- 
ing speaker with the three-minute talks 
upon the same subject. 

Mooresville was therefore able to put 
n an interesting program with small 
rt. In recognition of the service, 
Mooresville speaker went to other clubs 
when called upon. 

As each speaker had only one subject, 
although he often made the same speech 
before several clubs, it was not a heavy 


burden on him. 


This cooperative vocational-service 
program plan was a success and en- 


abled the clubs to put on much better 
programs than if they had attempted to 

e local speakers for each date. 

Free Discussion Programs 

I'rom various sources we have learned 
that the slowness of many Rotarians to 
develop an interest in vocational-service 
work is due to the nature of the meet- 
ings where the subject is presented. It 
is very often embarrassing for club 
members to be asked to stand before 
their clubs and discuss problems relat- 
ing to practices existing in their crafts 
or in the crafts of their fellow-members. 
Any plans which may be developed to 
eliminate effectively this condition exist- 
ing in clubs will do much to increase 
interest and activity in vocational-serv- 
ice programs. 

The Ponca City, (Oklahoma) Rotary 
club has advanced the following ideas 
on this subject which may be interesting 
and helpful to other clubs. 

“Tt being useless to attempt to cover 
the programs provided by the Voca- 
tional Service Committee of Rotary In- 
ternational at the weekly luncheon 
periods, we have arranged to use our 
club publication for a weekly discussion. 
Each week we endeavor to publish a 
short talk from some member of the 
club. In that way it is our desire to 
have practically every member of our 
club contribute some thought to the sub- 
ject. 

“In addition to this, the vocational 
service committee has arranged for one 
evening meeting each month to which 
the entire membership is invited. At 
these evening meetings we are careful 
to avoid formality. In order to en- 
courage free discussion, each topic on 
the docket is assigned to one particular 
member of the club who is not neces- 
sarily a member of the vocational-serv- 
ice committee. In fact, we try to 
assign the subjects to members who are 
not on the committee. 

“There are no speeches. In order to 
avoid any semblance of a speech, each 
leader for a topic remains seated and 


simply gives his views on the subject. 


After he is through, the subject is dis- 
cussed conversationally by all present. 
This procedure is continued until each 
topic has been covered. 

“Our first evening meeting was an in- 
teresting one. The entire lack of for- 
mality was a powerful incentive to free 
discussion. Men who would have been 
frightened speechless at the thought of 
having to make a speech opened up and 
expressed themselves forcefully. In- 
stead of a few doing the talking and the 
rest taking the part of listeners, it was 
a free-for-all conversation and we were 


ry 


very much pleased to note that every 








This Service Department is 
devoted to the daily prob- 
lems of club management, 
such as the various phases 
of the Aims and Objects of 
Rotary—Club Service, Vo- 
‘ational Service, Commun- 
ity Service, and International 
Service. Grateful acknowl- 
edgment is made to the 
various committees and de- 
partments of Rotary Inter- 
national for their coopera- 
tion in providing this mate- 
rial. 








man present, without one single excep- 
tion, joined in the discussion. 

“The advantage of an informal dis- 
cussion over a program of speeches was 
very distinctly indicated by the fact that 
we were forced to stop and go home by 
the lateness of the hour instead of by 
the topic becoming wearisome. We had 
splendid attendance.” 


Club 


Service 
Classi fications—Services 

NLASSIFICATIONS describe serv- 
’ ices. A classification term should 
not be considered as an arbitrary, flex- 
ible description which can be changed 
in order to permit the election of a cer- 
tain person who “is well known to a 
number of members,” “‘would make a 
good Rotarian,” “is a prominent busi- 
ness man,” ete. Classifications are not 
hindrances to a larger membership—the 
principle of membership in Rotary 
limited by classification is (together 
with attendance) the substantial foun- 
dation upon which Rotary builds its 
program of community, vocational, and 
international service. 

One of the purposes of classifications 
is that the membership of a Rotary club 
may represent a cross-section of the 
business and professional activities of 
the community. The “Outline of Clas- 
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sifications” has been prepared as a gu 
to clubs in securing such represen: 
tion. The classifications included j; 
“Outline” were originally taken f; 
membership lists and club rosters, 
cover most of the services ordina 
found in the average community. EF: 
succeeding Classifications Committe 
Rotary International has studied 
“Outline” and has recommended ad 
tions and improvements which ha 
been included in successive editions. 

Many Rotarians have the impres 
that it is permissible to recognize 
such classifications as are included 
the “Outline.” This is a misundersta 
ng. Each Rotary club should estab] 
by means of a classification survey, a | 
of all complete and independent s 
ices offered in the community. E: 
distinct and nonduplicating. sery 
should be recognized by a descript 
minor classification term, and plac 
under the corresponding major clas 
cation. This may mean the inclusio1 
some classifications not listed in t} 
“Outline.” 

After such a roster of filled and w 
filled classifications has been established 
the election of new members can be ¢a) 
ried out in a definite objective way. Th« 
introduction to the “Outline of Classit 
cations” explains the classification su 
vey, includes the recommendations 
the Board of Directors regarding class 
fications, and will answer many poten 
tial questions of the club classification 
committee and board of directors. 


Initiation Fees 

An initiation fee is required of eac! 
person elected to active membership 
a Rotary club. This fee becomes a part 
of the funds of the club to which it 
paid, and is used in the administratior 
and financing of club matters. A clul 
electing a former member of some oth: 
club to membership does not in any way 
benefit by the initiation fee paid to th 
first club. It does not seem fair to th: 
members who have all paid initiation 
fees, not to request a similar fee fron 
a former Rotarian of another club. 

Article VII, Section 1, of the “Stand 
ard Club Constitution” states that 
“Each active member of this club shal 
pay as an admission fee and as annual 
dues such sums as may be prescribed 
in the By-Laws of this club.” The onl) 
exception to this constitutional provisio1 
is contained in Article IV, Section 
of the “Standard Club Constitution” 
which states that “Where the member- 
ship of an active member has terminated 
as provided in the foregoing Section 
(which section provides for automatic 
termination of membership because of 
lack of classification) such person maj 
make new application for membershi; 
and if elected to membership, he shal! 
not be required to pay a second admis- 
This provision exempts such 


’ 


sion fee.’ 
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rson from the payment of two 


n fees to the same club. 


What Is the Ten-Per-Cent Rule? 
» secretary of a Rotary club 


iestion, ‘‘What is the ten-pe 


asked 


Whatever may be the method used in 
ing a well-balanced membership, 
» case should the representat 
jer any one major classificati 
ten per cent of the total club m 
ship. The maximum size of a Rotat 
b is automatically fixed by the nu 
f distinct ana suitable classifica- 
ns within the territorial limits of that 
ib 
{nother secretary asked the question 
What are the rights and privileges 
additional active member?” 
An additional active member is in 
very sense an active member and has 
| the rights and privileges of any othe1 
active member. However, upon the te 
ination of the membership of his pro- 
ser, the membership of such additional 
tive member also terminates. 


Community 


Service 


Constructive vs. Non-Constructive 
Charity 


 peren a long study of conditions in 


£\ China, the Rotary Club of Peking 


has come to the conclusion that it can be 
of greatest service to the community by 
turning its funds for the nation’s food 
and clothing to ways which will help 
the people to help themselves. 

Instead of periodic donations of food 
and clothing, which seem but a drop 
n the ocean of want, the Peking Rotar- 
ians have decided to turn their fund and 
energies to the encouragement of in- 
dustrial training where young people 
may be taught the means of earning 
their own livelihood. 

In keeping with this conclusion an 
increased financial support for the 
North China School of Engineering is 
advocated. In the outline of work done 
by this school we find: 

(a) Vocational teachers’ 
course. Forty men for college entrance 
employed half time in technical class and 
half time in the shop to teach mission 


normal 


trade-schools. 

(b) Engineering apprentice course. 
Seventeen men of the senior middle 
grade employed by half-day school 
courses and half-day technical courses, 
educated to become engineers or archi- 
tectural draftsmen, inspectors, superin- 
tendents of shops, or construction work. 

(c) Artisan apprentice course. About 
thirty men between 16 and 20 years of 
age of higher primary school grade who 
help skilled draftsmen in building as 
carpenters, electricians, plumbers, etc. 

(d) Rotary club workmen’s night 











Come to Oregon 














HEN A ROTARIAN VISITS a section that is entirely hew 


O¢4 | 
UV to him he doesn’t need letters of introduction. Every 


1 . . 
club is open to him, and in Oregon we have some remark- 
ably fine clubs with a splendid reputation for hospitality. 


And these cities of Oregon are located in a country sur- 
rounded by the world’s greatest outdoors. There are op- 
portunities for enjoyment in visiting our great mountain, 
river, lake and seaside resorts, our national parks, forest 
reserves, and national monuments. There are splendid 
golf links in or near every town in Oregon. You can climb 
the mountains, fish the lakes and streams, and enjoy a 
complete rest on our beaches and in our forests. 


In the state of Oregon and along the whole Pacific coast 
there are advantageous contacts to be made with people 
in your own line of business. The wholesale and jobbing 
business of Portland amounts to $350,000,000 a year. Our 
factories produce approximately $400,000,000 a year. This 
is the Pacific Coast Era, with new industries and branch 
manufacturing plants springing up all over. It is the land 
of commerce, of business, and of industrial opportunity. 
The Portland Chamber of Commerce will be glad to wel- 
come you and offer the services of all its departments. 


If you visit HAWAII on 4 


take the steamer at Portland. 


D oO 
. ‘cit ' if 
ur Facific Codst trip 


PORTLAND smvites you 


to Oregon 


OER e-.. 
PORTLAND CHAMBER of COMMERCI 


Room 204, Portland, Oregon 


Please send me informati 


ie on ir ly f § 7 ncomyr ner 1 
LJ tris ic oe te ‘ i 4 = 
[] on res 1 intages a tr 
Name 
Address 


‘KOTARIANS... Oregon offers 
the Vacation of a Lifetime 
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About 110 workmen of various 
shops are enrolled in courses taught by 


schools. 


normal class students two hours a 
night and The 
attendance, however, is not regular due 
interference of their work. 


our 
three nights a week. 
to constant 

(e) A great deal of work is done for 


small shops of the city by supplying help 


through the engineering department 
free of charge. 
The increased support of the Rotary 


Club of Peking is planned to be applied 
expansion of the courses so that 
A, B, and C will be 


expanded to fifty or sixty students each. 


[or the 
those named under 


ID) and E are indefinite. 


Cars For Visiting Nurses 
The Rotary Club of Neb- 
raska, provided the local visiting nurses 


Omaha, 


last year, with a car fo be used in their 


activities. A sub-committee was ap- 
pointed this year to investigate further 
needs of the Visiting Nurse Association 
Asa 


ult of this investigation, two new Ford 
the 


as regards crippled children. re- 


cars were bought and delivered to 


Dealing 


facts connected with this matter you 
will see that you have been entirely 
wrong. In such a case I think you 


would rather have your letter than for 
to have it, so I am returning it to 
you.” 

Many intimate, many private and per- 
into 


me 


sonal matters are sure to creep 
correspondence, but so far as it is pos- 
sible whatever would be embarrassing 
either to the writer or to the recipient 
of the letter, if it should become public 
property, should No one 


can tell into whose hands his letters may 


be omitted. 


fall, nor what gossip or exaggeration 
an indiscreet 
If social or professional safety requires 
that a letter be destroyed or concealed 
as soon as it is read by the one to whom 
it is written, it may with better judg- 
destroyed sent. 
this letter” 
many politicians and some business men. 


may make of statement. 


before it is 
has helped to ruin 


ment be 


“Burn 


It is seldom effective to urge an im- 
mediate reply to a letter unless the cir- 
cumstances are peculiar and are ex- 
“Please 
give this your immediate attention” only 
often than otherwise, to 
irritate the recipient of the letter. If 
the habit of answering his 
letters promptly, it is an unnecessary 
suggestion savoring just a little of the 
and if 
attending to his correspondence he will 
pay no attention to the demand. 

Everyone makes mistakes in writing 
letters have his attention 


plained in making the request. 
tends, more 


he is in 


discourteous, he is careless in 


and must 


Visiting Nurse Association to increase 
the usefulness of the nurses. 

The Association reports that in 1928 
the Rotary car averaged six calls per 
day, making a total of 1800 calls last 
year. 

Nearly fifteen hundred of these were 
home calls (treatment by nurses); 336 
were other calls; and of these 140 were 
calls-made to hospitals for change of 
casts. 

Thirty patients were taken in for shoe 
fittings and alterations; 59 patients 
were taken in for X-rays; 107 patients 
were taken to and from dispensaries for 
examinations; 901 patients attended the 
141 orthopedic clinics. Three cast days 
were held weekly at the two hospitals 
which the nurse attended. At various 
times patients were taken to the brace- 
shop for fitting. 


Free Burro Rides for Children 
The Rotary Club of Wichita, Kansas, 
purchased nine burros and placed them 
in the Central Riverside Park so that 
the children of Wichita would have some 
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form of amusement and _ recreat 
During the first five weeks that 
burros were in service two hundred fj: 
children had a ride on them daily ; 
total of more than 8,000 separate bu 
rides were given. 

The burros walk around a roped a: 
with their small riders, and at the t 
of this report, there had not beer 
single accident since they were put 
use. They are gentle, well-trained, a: 
appear to like the youngsters w! 
scramble for places in line. The bur 
are available to the youngsters fr 
1:00 to 5:30 P. M. every day, includi: 
Sundays. 

The report of this activity was tak 
from the “Wheel of Fortune” the c!] 
publication of the Rotary Club of Sa 
Antonio, Texas, and it seems that t} 
Rotary Club of Wichita was inspired 
its activity by the Rotary Club of Sar 


Antonio. 
Perhaps there is some other club that 
would like to do something for th 


kiddies of their community and, if s 
this might appeal to them. 


With Your Morning Mail 


(Continued from page 16) 


called to the error in order that it may 
be corrected. We all of us get com- 
munications which are supposed to con- 
tain checks or circulars or samples of 
something referred to in the text of the 
letter only to find that the enclosure has 
been left out by some careless or badly 
rushed clerk. The shipment that we 
were promised does not arrive on time, 
or when it does arrive is not what we 
ordered at all. 

“There ought t’be a heavy penalty,” 
Abe Martin says, “fer writin’ ‘enclosed 
find clippin’,’ and then not puttin’ th’ 
clippin’ in.” 

Last summer when I was in the moun- 
tains I ordered some Christmas cards— 
mountain scenes they were, with the 
snow covering Long’s Peak and the trail 
leading up to it. There was to be an 
appropriate greeting engraved upon one 
of the blank pages. The cards did not 
come on time, and when they did arrive, 
except in a few instances, they were 
blank—no mountain scenes, no greeting. 
They were shipped back, and in time 
were returned plus the mountain scen- 
ery but minus the greeting, with no 
explanation of the mistake. 

I could write an irritated and sarcas- 
tic letter about the matter, but if I 
take time to think I can be sure that 
the merchant would like to do business 
with me again; he probably had no in- 
tention of not filling my order as I 
intended it to be filled, and if I can 


make him see in what way he failed 
he will be glad to make such adjust- 


ment as he can. Mistakes are common, 
but they are seldom intentional, and in 
asking to have an error corrected on 
should take for granted that this i 
so. 

It is often desirable that the write: 
of a letter should indicate his title o 
sex or position. Women especially wh 
write business letters should make 
clear whether or not they are married 
by putting “Miss” or “Mrs.” in paren 
thesis before their signature. If you 
are pastor of the First Baptist church 
or president of the bank, or chairman 
of the committee in charge of the pro 
gram, it is a good thing to say so, fo. 
the importance and influence of what 
you say is often influenced by you 
position. 

I had a letter not long ago from an 
officer of an Accident Insurance Com 
pany with which I had some business. 
From the nature of his statements | 
at first supposed that he was the last 
resort, the person whose statements and 
decisions are final and irrevocable. I 
thought so, but I was not certain, so | 
investigated only to discover that his 
position was a very unimportant one, 
and that what he had written was in 
no sense to be considered final. I wrote 
the chief adjuster. 

We read a good deal in these last 
few years in text books and in adver- 
tisements describing short roads_ to 
epistolary achievement and success, of 
“business English” as if the vernacular 
used in the conduct of business affairs 
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-hould be different from that employed 

other professions and walks of life. 
nothing to it. 
and understands the same 


here is The business 
in speaks 
nguage that other 


herr ideas across. 


men employ to get 


BUSINESS letter should, of course 
A be clear, direct, and simple. ics 
tatements should not be capable of two 
iterpretations. It should be brief where 
revity admits of clearness, and should 
vet to the point at once. It should not, 
however, be written like a telegram with 
subjects of sentences omitted and ar 
ticles and ve 
“Received your letter today. 
Hope to 
is not good business 


rbs cut down to the limit. 
Glad to 
get your order. get same 

hipped by tenth,” 
form: it is jargon. 
tenable objection to a man’s using the 
yronoun “I”? when he refers to himself, 
or “we” when he 
the actions or intentions of his firm. I 
have a friend, an official in a large bank- 
ing house, who invariably uses the pro- 
noun “we” no matter to whom or about 
what he is writing. I believe if he 
were writing a personal note to his wife 
he would still speak of himself as “‘we.” 
It seems a little stilted and lacking in 
individuality. 

Nothing is more likely to bring suc- 
cess in the writing of business letters 
than originality, surprise, the unex- 
pected. The ordinary letter 
conventional form, begins and ends in 
the same dull way. The reader knows 
what to expect, and is prepared for it, 
and is likely to give precious little at- 
tention to it. The unexpected, the orig- 
inal, the individual turn of a phrase, 
surprises him and holds his attention. 

Apropos of what I have just re- 
marked, however, it is generally unsafe 
to be funny in a business letter. We 
are so accustomed to finding the deadly 
serious that we misunderstand humor 
and take it for serious fact. I have 
seldom tried to be humorous in a busi- 
ness letter that I did not realize in the 
end that I had made a mistake. 

A good deal would be gained in ce- 
menting friendly relations between busi- 
men if they should write more 
letters of courtesy—letters that need not 
be written, but that might be. Such 
letters I mean as contain words of ap- 
preciation, of condolence in time of 
trouble, or congratulation in time of suc- 
cess. Maybe such a procedure is not 
business-like, but it has its effect, and 
the effect is to draw men closer together 
into a better mutual understanding. 

The successful writing of letters is, 
after all very much a matter 
chology. It is a matter of understand- 
ing how men’s minds work. As we 
study our own reactions we will know 
better how most effectively to appeal 
to other men and the problem of the 
morning mail will become a relatively 
simple problem. 


Nor is there any 


wishes to indicate 


follows a 


ness 


of psy- 





BATTLE CREEK 


In the beautiful city of 
charming vacation spots 
training. 


The 
plete 


Battle 
vacation program 
health building in view. 


The wholesome, 
the outdoor life, efficient 


congenial companionship 


‘Battle Creek for Rest’ 


Free on request 


Box 22B 


| Battle Creek 


> Creek Sanitarium arranges 
planned for 


palatable diet, 
medical service, if 
these 


FHE BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM 


Michigan 








For 


Rest and Health Building 


Battle 


you may 


Creek—-one of Nature's 
the | 


mos 


enjoy all yenefits of a 


pleasant outing to which is added a scientific course in health 


for each guest a com 


each day with rest and |] 


expert physical direction and 


desired— refined, 


and many other attractive 


, nah ; ' 
features make the Sanitarium ideal as a vacation retreat 
| 
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ROAD SIGNS 


Made of Cast Iron—finished in Rotary 
colors—all lettering raised. 





Easy to erect — unaf- 


fected by winds and 
san 
The wheel is inches in Pn 


, ing day 
of meeting is 8 ni che by 
opy you 
may r in be put on 
the sn all plate 

Price, ¢ ompl te for 
bracket wheel and meet- 
ing plate, but without 
npe for standard 


$25.00 
F. 0. B. 


Coldwater, Mich., U.S.A. 


Manufactured by 


THE TITUS FOUNDRY 
Coldwater, Mich. 











CONFERENCE AND LUNCHEON 


BADGES 


Celluloid - Metal - Ribbon 
Adcraft Manufacturing Co. 


2448 West 22nd Street, Chicago, I! 
Club Catalog or Conyeation Badge Folder on Request 








Time to Consider 
Past District Governor 
Presentation Jewels 


The Clul moet districts have | ven 


ned in the custom of presenting fine handmad 








al jewels to the ret ng Wistrict G 

rhese pieces are individually designed and produced 
with highest skilled craftsmanship Raised block tr 

ription is usually desired in the top bar he lower 
b arisc¢ tomarily enameled rhe wre wth of green i 
is be. au tif fully handchased Each jewel finel I d 
throughout There is no presentation plece quite so 
traditionally correct as a jewel of this character, par 


ticularly when designed with a dlamond of sizer 
he ¢ 





CW, r lesign and l Yr 
will be $08 00 

Will i r diamond or suppl t In 2} 

sir iced from $22.00 to $130.00 additional 


Past District Governor Buttons are next in popular 
choice and are annually used in certain districts 


10 Kt green gold $4.00 
14Kt green or white 5.00 
» 18Kt white gold 7.00 


Diamonds Additional! from 
$10.00 to $85.00 
Order Thr gh Club Je 


MILLER JEWELRY CO. 
Manufacturers 
o 3 A. 
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Sims 
Song WILL 


Just what you have 
list of over 


SIMS SONG 





been waiting for. 


4 —— 
eader and the song 


P ‘ la 
l ¢ hem 1 GGVilLENi 


Improve Your Club Singing 100% 


With 


SIMS SONG SLIDES 


Write for complete 
300 songs 


SLIDE CORP. 
KIRKSVILLE, MO. 











Invite the Happy Little 
SONG BIRDS 


to Your Home Grounds 





by putting uy 
and habit ich little tribe? Enjoy see 





whi sh devastate your choice trees, shrubs 


s and flowers. Martins feed from the air 

r und each one destroys thousands of 
mosquitoes daily 

Wren House 


They arelooking for Homes 


and ir thoug Hy provision o 


the kinds of homes they like 
water to batheIn anc d some simple 
foods they crave, will bring mult! 
tudes of beautiful and useful s song 
birds to your garden year af 
year 

DODSON artistic bird houses 
are a feature in the most beautl 
ful estates, country clubs and 
parks all over America They are 
in a class by themselves on ac 


count of their superiority in de 

sign, material and workmanship 

Sold only direct at prices even 

owners of modest homes can well 
afford 

Flicker House *®"ore 


‘ 
fr 
i 








Martin House This fascinating book, “Your 
of 48 Rooms Bird Friends and How to Win 

Them'’ sent to anyone who loves 
our beautiful sone birds It illustrates, describes 
and gives prices on all styles of bird houses, shelters 
bird baths, special foods, ete Mailed free on 
request 


JOSEPH H. DODSON Inc. 


555 Harrison St., Kankakee, III. | 





















a lp | 
Underwood , Remington, Royal,ete.© a | 
Alllate models, completely Royale 
brand new. Fully guaranteed. Sead no 
money —big free catalog shows actual AY 
machines in full colors. Get our di- 2 


rect-to-you easy payment plan an! 10 days’ trial offer. 
International Typewriter Ex., 186 W. Lake St., Dept. H-4, Chicago, Ill. 


Six Collars 


Laundered Free 
AN We will send you our special 
r ] ng carton for you to ise 
ir iailing us your collars 
Write for details and say, ‘Send me a box.’ 
COLLARTOWN. LAUNDRY 
601 Cannon Place Troy, N. Y. 





















iy iladelpbia Boston 


FOR PEOPLE 
WHO WORK HARD! 


The Ideal Vacation— 
July 2 to August 29 


58 days of complete change of 
atmosphere and environment—58 
days full of interest and recreation. 


ANNUAL SUMMER CRUISE 
to EUROPE and the 
MEDITERRANEAN 

on the Cunard-Anchor Liner “California” 


The eighth consecutive voyage of 
this kind...Every year more doc- 
tors, lawyers, educators and other 
professional and business people 
seek respite from their duties on 
this cruise...a gathering of con- 
genial like-thinking men and 
women—people whom to know, 
to mingle with is a pleasure and 
an inspiration. 

The cruise combines European 
Summer travel with a complete 
circuit of the Mediterranean... 
a most deftly arranged itinerary 
of 14,000 miles... many oppor- 
tunities for extensive land trips 
within the cruise... returning 
via London and Paris... generous 
stop-over privileges. 


_ THOS. COOK & SON 


585 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Baltimore Washington 
Ange treal 


Chicago 
Louis San Francisco lee Toronto Mon Vancouver 


in co-operation with 


WAGONS.-LITS CO. 


701 Fifth Avenue, New York 





| next ten and the next ten. 
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The Rotary 
Foundation 


(Continued from page 18) 
But now, entirely aside from the d: 
ger to income from per capita tax, th: 
is another reason for the endowm 


| fund, and just as important. 


Do you believe that Rotary Inter: 
tional growing and developing at 
rate it is today can go on forever ]i: 
ited to its present activities and servi 
commendable as that service may hb 
temember that only ten years ago th« 
was no boys’ work, no crippled childr 
work, no business methods activiti: 
but little extension work being done 
foreign fields, and no Sixth Object? Ar 
vet as we have progressed during th 
past ten years, so we will continue t 
progress during the next ten and tl} 
Rotary 
built of men made of good stuff, th: 
ideal of service is developing into pra 
tice. As a consequence, the organizatio: 
will never stand still. It will go on an 


|} on, and up and up, in my opinion, a 


long as civilization stands, if it possess: 


| the funds necessary. The amount of 


service, which we could render in carr) 

ing out the Sixth Object alone, might 
easily require the income from a $10, 
000,000 endowment fund. But thin 

further. What a fine and generous serv 
ice it would be if Rotary through the in 
come from its Foundation might assist 
in the great work of scientific researc! 
to accomplish the cure of crippled chi! 
dren, the cure of cancer, tuberculosi 
and other dreaded diseases. In fact 
there is no limit to the opportunities fi 

Rotary to spread its field of service. 


T should be remembered that in al 

probability no income from th: 
Foundation will be available within at 
least five years, during which time 
constant study will be made by th: 
Trustees of the Foundation as to the 
specific purposes for which it may be 
used. The By-Laws of R.I. provide that 


| the income may be used for the further 


ance of the purposes of Rotary Interna- 
tional or the Objects of Rotary, giving 
the Trustees wisely, broad latitude in 
using their judgment. As my _ indi- 


vidual opinion only, I believe that one 


principle will generally be adhered to, 
namely, that the income should be used 
in such a way as to reflect benefit on 
all human beings throughout the world. 
In other words, that it may not be only 
to the benefit of any one people. 

We have been asked, if any part of 
the income would be used for the benefit 


| of the local Rotary Club. This again 


illustrates the mistaken idea that the 
local Rotary Club is something different 
from R.I. The facts are that income ex- 
pended by the Trustees in carrying out 
the purposes and objects of Rotary is 
directly to the benefit of each and every 
Rotary Club. This is best illustrated 
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RIL, 


the words of Rudyard Kipling, who 
“The strength of 
wolf; and the strength of the wolf 


ee 
e pack. 


the pack is in 


Bequests will be made largely in three 


©) <i ( i rib a 4 ‘ S ‘ 

¢ presen In 

LB s provided rin W 

l - e mos popular t 
I ! l ‘ mom Vit 


fe insurance provides a means by 
h one can contribute to the endow- 
fund without taking from his own 
tal and this system is rapidly be- 
ing extremely useful and popular. 
an illustration, recently the graduat- 
class of Sweet Briar College, a 
ls’ college near Lynchburg upon their 
iduating day each took out a $1,000 
ey payable to the school, making a 
t of $54,000 by a group of young girls 
ho probably could not have given from 
eir capital account $500. The class of 
presented $75,000 by life insur- 


19026 

Ce. 

While I firmly believe that there may 
some very large contributions made 
men of great wealth in Rotary, yet 

ir greatest hope of acquiring the $10,- 

000,000 foundation is through contribu- 

ns by the many and in modest 
amounts. 

I do not think it at all impossible that 
Rotary may some day benefit by large 
gifts from non-Rotarians. Do not for- 
get that only a few years ago a single 
American business man set up an en- 
owment fund of $10,000,000, and for 
what? Nothing but the Sixth Object of 
Rotary—world peace—and I am not at 
all sure that had Rotary been in ex- 
stence at that time and had this great 
man been able to see our recent achieve- 
in the advancement of under- 
standing, good will and international 
peace, through a world fellowship of 
business and professional men, he might 
well have chosen Rotary as the admin- 
istrator of his magnificent endowment. 

Of course, there has never been com- 
plete unanimity of thought on any great 
problem, so there is occasionally to be 
found a conscientious objector to the 
endowment fund. But as chairman of 
the board of trustees of the Rotary 
Foundation, I can say that we have re- 
ceived but four or five objections out of 
1,632 clubs to whom we have written. 

One says, “We do not want to insti- 
tutionalize Rotary.” Well, now the fact 
is we can’t institutionalize Rotary to- 
day, because it is already an institution 
and has been one ever since its incep- 
tion. What is an institution? Webster 
defines an institution as follows: 

An established or organized society or 

corporation, and we are that 


ments 


(b) An establishment especially of a pub- 
lic character or affecting a community, 
and we are that 

(c) Anything forming a characteristic and 
persistent feature in social or national 
life or habits, and we are that 

Now, another club president says, 


al = 
so rich? 


000,000. 


Just think of possessing $10,- 
Just think of possessing $10 


Would we not become extrava- 


gant, etc.?” Well, I w answer this 
argument by the story of the negro who 
went into court and asked for a divorce 


wife. ‘What is the complaint? 


“Well, Suh,” said Mose 


from his 


said the. 


“my wife she don’ wants to do nothin’ 

but spend muh money. One day she 

want ten dollars, the next day she want 
dollars, and the 1 


twenty hve next day 


she want one hundred dollars.” 
“Humph!” said the Judge, scratching 
his head, ‘‘well, Mose, just how much 
money have you given your wife?” 
“Well, Suh,” said Mose, “I ain’t nevah 
give her one cent.”” And so I think this 
applies to our situation regarding the 
Foundation. It is time enough to worry 
after we have given something, and 
then bear in mind, that we retain the 
right to refuse any gift or any bequest, 
and should the time ever come (which 


probably never will) when we feel that 


we have sufficient funds, we can then 
refuse further bequests. 
And then there was a third club 


President who was considerate enough 
of the future to say, “Why should we 
fellows today pay for anything tomor- 
Let the take 


care of themselves.” 


row? future generations 
REGRET that I cannot here present 
to you five 

hundred letters 

cently received by our Board 


excerpts from at least 


been re- 


of Trus- 


which have 
tees. 

A number of have al- 
ready been made by certain individuals 
and certain Clubs, principally through 
the agency of life insurance. I should 
like to give the names but following a 


contributions 


policy already adopted, the sincerity of 
the gifts is such as to exclude the neces- 
sity of publicity. 

Vivian Carter recently asked, if we 
were going into other nations. 
reply was, “Not yet.”” The trustees have 


Our 


deemed it advisable to conduct our cam- 
paign of information and education at 
the beginning in the United States, Can- 

In 
have 


due 
the 


ada, and Newfoundland only. 
time all other 
same opportunity and privilege. 

Now, let me put your minds at rest 
on one thing. The board of trustees of 
the Rotary Foundation are definitely de- 
termined to any spectacular 
drive or any forceful money raising 
campaign. We admit that such a cam- 


nations will 


oppose 


paign, if backed by convention action, 
might go over big and the whole thing 
accomplished within six months, but we 
the theory that unwilling 
gifts are spiritless. We do not intend 
to infer, or will we allow others to infer, 
that participation in the Rotary Found- 
ation is either a duty or an obligation 
on the part of any individual Rotarian. 
We want every bequest to be voluntary 
and given as a privilege. Primarily the 
endowment fund is established to pro- 


believe in 


there not danger in our becoming 


vid 1 way | which Rotaria vt 

have a true vision of the g ‘ 

it of Rotary in the fu e, al 

SS f ll is fur nay ha 

the vilege and satisfac I eavil 
y? ng, which w is ! " 
ng tl i f Rota t np 

tu We « not intend ¢ 

licity to any yntribut It w 

he 1 ved te hee é a 1 vert . 

med r al ni } é 

popularit with | ello R riar 

such be ests and g ‘ ! 

lished until after the death of the don 

We are determined that the endowment 

fund shall not be unpopula Out I 

tion today is simply to car naca 

paign of education and information, a 


we truly 


every individual Rotarian understat 
this matter thorough! ind correct 
there will be few, if ar vho do not 
participate, even though the i ma 
be extremely modest in amour 


A few days ago, a fellow Rotarian, 
wing old in 
that he had just 


$1,900 life 


one rire 
to meée taken out a 


icy payable to 
He 


following 


insurance p¢ 
said he had 


theory 


the Rotary Foundation 


done this upon the 


“One of the greatest sorrows of my life 
that the shadow 


that I 


enthusiastic 


is the realization, now 
to fall, 


the same old 


are beginning cannot 
carry on in 
way for Rotary, that soon it will be 


necessary for me to cross the Great Di 
vide, but now I have the great joy and 
satisfaction of knowing that when I am 
gone, Rotary will, through the five pe 
cent earnings on my $1,000 policy, re 


$50 


ceive my annual dues of per yeat 
down through the ages or so long a 
Rotary shall exist. Thus I shall be play 


ing a part in the activities of Rotary for 
all time. And in this way “I MAKE MY 
MEMBERSHIP IMMORTAL.” 

Let me leave you with this 
The the 


assure Rotary in 


thought 
purpose of Foundation is to 
us of perpetuity, by 
providing for contingencies and unfore 
that 


humanity, in 


seen emergencies, we may continue 
to the 


of permanent world peace, and all those 


serve all interest 
fine contributions to art, health, science, 
character, etc., and to such a degree as 
to make Rotary’s contribution an im 
portant factor in this present day civ 
ilization. 


The Rotary Foundation is not to build 


monuments of brick and stone. If w 
work upon marble, it will perish; if w 
work on brass, time will efface it; if 


we rear temples they will crumble into 
but if 


minds, if we imbue them with the full 


dust; we work upon immortal 


meaning of the spirit of Rotary as ex 
pressed in our Objects and with the just 
fear of God and love of our fellow men, 
we are engraving on those tablets some- 
thing that will brighten all eternity. 


“MAKE YOUR ROTARY 
BERSHIP IMMORTAL.” 


MEM- 
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and other Community needs. 


We have. directed ever: 500 
successful community projects. 
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The District Governor 


A Message from President Sutton 


O one would want to be president 
of Rotary International for two 
years in succession. The job is 

too strenuous. Neither do I believe that 

anyone would want to be district gov- 
ernor for two years in succession for 
the responsibilities of that position in 

Rotary International are numerous and 

heavy. 

The district governorship is a man’s 
opportunity for a crowning bit of serv- 
ice to Rotary, to his neighbors, and to 
the world. He is the apostle of service 
to his friends and neighbors; the guide 
and counselor to officers of the Rotary 
clubs in his district; the interpreter to 
his fellows of all that Rotary stands for 
and strives to accomplish. 

This is the time of year 
are being asked to accept the office of 
district governor for the coming year. 
Who should be asked? Only men who 
and a positive will- 


when men 


have great ability, 
ingness to serve and serve well. We 


may all be executives in our business or ~ 


professional work, but in the admin- 
istration of Rotary 
doubtedly better qualified than others 
to fill the executive 
organization, and they are the ones who 
should be called to serve in this “‘key 


some are un- 


positions of the 


position of the district. 

Nowhere else does the motto apply 
more aptly, “He profits most who serves 
best,” than in the office of district gov- 
ernor. He is given unique opportunities 
for the development of friendships, and 
so the qualification which is perhaps the 


Club Si 


RACTICAL steps for making music 

a more attractive factor in Rotary 
meetings are suggested in connection 
with the U. S. National Music Week on 
May 5-11. The keynote of that sixth 
annual celebration is to be active par- 
ticipation in music in addition to listen- 
ing to it. As applied to Rotary clubs, 
this suggests especially a further de- 
velopment of club singing. A concentra- 
tion upon some of Rotary’s own effective 
but less familiar songs is recommended 
in preparation for the Music Week, as 
is the offering of a prize for the best new 
Rotary text to some familiar or newly 
composed tune. 

Another suggestion—in line with the 
featuring of American music during the 
observance—is the introduction of some 
of the traditional American songs, with 


most important is personality—i) 
broadest sense. 

Oratorial ability is not r 
though useful. Popularity and 
acquaintance are good 
but not essential. These are ne 
the ability to organize; the persona 
for leadership; the knack of plain-s; 
ing, when that is 
giving offense; a thorough knowl 
of Rotary; and the time necessar 
devote to visits to the annual convent 
international district 
sembly, each club in his district, and t 
district conference, and time fo1 
correspondence of the governor’s off 


qualificat 


necessary, wit! 


assembly, 


This is no easy program, but 
one in which a district governor 
sow the seeds of friendships that 
fill his later with 
memories and pleasant contacts wh: 
ever he may travel. 

The district governor is the rin 
the wheel which joins the cogs to e: 
other and to the international organ 
tion, so it is one of the greatest trib 
that Rotarians can pay to bestow 
honor upon the man who ¢an give th 
such leadership and inspiration, and 
willing to give so much of his time 
that work without hope of reward oth 
than the friendship and esteem of 
fellows and the satisfaction of work ws 


years wonde? 


done. So it behooves us to choose wis« 
that Rotary may 
steadily, solidly, and surely, spread 
the message of its Six Objects, a 
“Service Above Self.” 


continue to g 


iIngin 

ging 

short talks on their histories. Materia 
for the latter is found in the pamphlet 
“Stories of America’s Songs,” obtainal 

request to the National Mus 

45 West 45th Street 


upon 
Week Committee, 
New York City. 
Other pamphlets available free fro 
that seurce and of use to Rotary clubs 
connection with Music Week are, “Co 
munity Singing and the Communit 
Chorus,” “Twenty Points for Song Lea: 
ers,” and “How to Organize a Musi 
Week Committee.”” Active music-makin¢ 
among the club members is also pr 
posed in the form of impromptu instru 
mental ensembles for special numbers « 
for an accompaniment to the club sing 


ing. Suggestions on the formation 0! 


these ensembles are forthcoming fron 
the above committee. 
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The Women of Rotary 


Dismissing our friends with: «-How Queerly They Dress” 


By HELENA WEATHERBY 


in his 


HORNTON WILDER 
Bridge of San Luis Rey speaks 
of those people “raised up in 
j 


every age’? who devote them 


ves with complete self-sacrifice to 


ises that can never be won and reap 
their pains the sneers of the by- 
inders, who have only to say for them, 

How queerly they dress.” 

Of course, it is the irony of that pas 

poignant but 


that makes it so 


n’t there something else? How famil 


is that curious trick of the mind 


ch makes us dismiss, after no more 
dress or their 


1an a glance at their 


inner of living, people who, if we 
ew them better, would no doubt have 

It is obvious 
brush off 


ighbors in this slap-dash fashion. 


. claim on our sympathy. 
at we all take in or our 
Sometimes the reason would seem to 

be simple enough: it is clear as water 
ym the appearance of our neighbor, 

or the pattern of her life, that she is 
off on a tangent that is familiar to us 

That 

is to say, she may dress like a ten-cent 


but rejected on grounds of taste. 


store at Christmas time or live by boot- 
ggzing. It is our constant temptation, 
however, given the bare pattern of some- 
one’s life, to jump at conclusions about 
the heart and mind exactly as if human 


beings were ordained to be logical as 
geometric theorems. If we put our 
brains to it, we would probably come to 
the conclusion that, on the contrary, 
there are as many interpretations of a 
given line of conduct as there are people 
who commit themselves to it. 

A certain lady, when this subject is 
under discussion, contributes a_ story 
about a friend of hers whom we shall 
call John Smith. John Smith, she says, 
to her sure knowledge, threw his mother- 
in-law off his yacht into the lake. She 
then adds that she also happens to know 
that the yacht was on fire and in doing 
what he did, John Smith saved his 
mother-in-law’s life. And I have always 
considered this story an excellent warn- 
ing against snapshot judgments. 

When we want to know more about 
the ins and outs of a bug we put it under 
the microscope. It is not so easy to put 
human beings under the microscope but 
nature, it happens, sometimes does this 
for us. I refer to those abnormalities 
in which a common enough human in- 
clination is exaggerated until it can be 
studied to very good advantage. Nature 
has put it under the microscope with 
the result that one creature’s misfor- 
tune becomes the salvation of millions 


of other Now there are disorders tha 
to me, seem to show up some of the it 
and outs of our habit of quick dis 
crimination against the majority of our 


fellows. I refer to those in which the 


body is devitalized until the victim has 
himself in 


is that, before 


an awful reluctance to exert 


any way. But the point 
persists 


he is aware of his condition, he 


in explaining his inertia on rational 


grounds. 
The patient begins to find all mannet 


of fault with his friends, which are 


excuses to abandon them; he is 


nly 
matter that his 


so critical ot reading 


interests become more and more neg 


ligible; advocators of brisk exercise he 
labels cranks; and his dreams are filled 
with country retreats, escapes from the 
complexities of life. All of his attitudes, 


in other words, are conditioned by his 
profound fatigue. 

How much of a part might not inertia 
normal in 


play in the prejudices of 


dividuals? Possibly we decide we are 
not interested in people simply because 
we lack the enthusiasm—vitality—that 
would be necessary to understand them 
It is true that people who give the ap- 
pearance or have the reputation of being 
‘queer birds” are likely to act in a way 
that will contain the element 


of surprise and that calls for an alert- 


much of 


readiness of tact we 
Are 
they automatically disposed of as ‘“‘more 
trouble than they are worth”? I suppose 
we like to think we have the 
pretty well figured out for ourselves and 
with 


ness of mind and 


haven’t forever at our command. 


universe 


if we listened to everyone open 
mind our ideas would be bound to be up 
set now and then in a way that would 
call for nothing less than a readjust 
ment of our neat little lives. 

It is just easier to relegate people to 
with some sentiment akin to, 


limbo 
“How queerly they dress 


”»9 


Letters from Readers 
| Vame 


Suggests 


Dear Helena: 

The New Haven, Connecticut, Rotary 
wives have a flourishing, though young 
now in its second 


organization—it is 


year—which is an outgrowth of the 
weekly get-together of five or six of us. 
At present we number sixty members, 
with more being added constantly. 

Our meetings are held on Friday 
afternoons at our homes and are largely 


informational and social. We invite a 
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Bushnell Paper VERTEX 


lo ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. A 
13th and Wood Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. 

















NEW HOTEL SHERMAN 


CHICAGO 


Home of Chicago Rotary Club 
for Fifteen Years 
Now—a new garage adjoining— You 
can drive your car right into Hotel 
Sherman. 
1700 ROOMS —Each with Bath 
World Renowned Restaurants 


Rotarians from many climes always make the 


New Hotel Sherman their home when in Chi- 
eago. Chicago Rotary Club Luncheons every 
‘I vesida y at 12:15. You will find a real 
Rotary welcome here 


Frank W. Bering 
Vice Pres. and Man. 


Ernest Byfield 


President Dir 











Rotary Woven Badges 


Woven Badges for all 
i. al 


occasions made to or- 


| der. Send for prices. 
} IN STOCK, immediate 
| delivery, ‘‘ Fellowship Com- 
mittee and “Reception 
Committee Badges Spe- 
i cial price, $1.00 per dozen 
Send in your order at once, 





J. & J. CASH, Ine. 


FELLOWSHIP | South —, Conn. 
COMMITTEE J. & J. CASH, Ine. 


| } So. Gramercy PI. 
| | Los Angeles, Calif. 





yw or 
J. & J. CASH, Ine. 
_ Belleville, Ont., Canada 
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THAT OUT-HOUSE 


prop- 


MR. 
ELIMINATE 


it e nh ances your 
erty values Wolverine 
Sanita ation Equipment is 
easily and quickly in- 
Low prices 
up-keep—Success- 
fully used for 15 years 
owe your family 
this protection—Ideal for 
cottages, summer homes, 
suburban homes, re- 
sorts, ete 

Write 
cular. 


DAIL STEEL 
PRODUCTS CoO. 
300 Main St. 
Lansing, Mich. 


for complete cir- 
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I make shirts that fit you, because I make your shirts from your 
measurements and guarantee to take them back if they do not 
satisfy you 
Isend you 60 samples to select from 
I eend you measurement bianks with rules. I send you the fin- 
ished shirts parcel post prepaid. No ready-made shirts in my 
shop, <4 facilities for quick delivery of the highest grade of 
custom w rite for my sam neeee priced fabrics, 
too hosing samples now ready. age’ 
Clarence dead, (Custom Shirt Maker) 
12 Seneca St. Ithaca, N. Y. 
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in- 
and 
our 


speaker on some topic of current 
terest, we sing Rotary songs 
humorous parodies, and have 
“cup of tay.” Once a month or so we 
meet at charitable institution, 
listen to a talk by its superintendent and 
“inspect the plant.” Thus we are be- 
coming much better acquainted not only 
with each other, but with social workers, 
boards of directors, and local charitable 
ventures. In return we give from our 
treasury some small financial assistance 
to carry on the special bit of work which 
may be near to the worker’s heart at 
that time. 


we 


some 
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the social and often with the cha: 
activities of their Rotary club. 

Our present desire is that Ro 
International should recognize that 
are “on the map.” Would it be at 
advisable to suggest that we women 
duct a tentative vote upon a na 
Could such a vote be taken through 
Forum, after sufficient time had 
allowed for the proposal of names? 
such a way I am sure the sentiment 
other women’s Rotary organizat 
would be ascertained, and possibly | ! 
tary International might be induc: 
turn its head our way. 


We call ourselves “Wives of Ro- If such a vote is attempted, w 
tarians” but desire a more distinctive New Haven would like to suggest ‘7 | 
name. At one of our recent meetings Inner Wheel” as a name as well suit 


to our groups of Rotary wives her 
the United States as to those in Engla) 


an Englishman who was a Rotarian at 
home spoke to us of his life in New 


Zealand. During the question period Marion C. (Mrs. WALTER B.) SPENC: 
following, he mentioned the women’s 17 Marvel “ey 


Rotary groups in England and said they 
used a uniform name—‘“The Inner 
Wheel.” That name impressed us as a 
possibility for our own Rotary women’s 
groups here in the United States. 


New Haven, Connecticut cl 


P. S.: May I add for the edification 
those wives who fear that we may 
encroaching on our husband’s rights |} 
forming what might appear to 
auxiliaries to their clubs, that our me: 
felt that their ‘Ladies’ Night” this yea 
far surpassed any of preceding seasor 
and largely because we wives had | 
come so much better acquainted. 


The futility of suggesting a uniform 
name, when Rotary International wishes 
us to cease to exist, is of course ap- 
parent. Yet we do not apologize for our 
desire to get together. We recognize 
the fact that we do exist, and that we 
do lots of useful work of our own plan- M. C. S. 
ning, besides helping our husbands with *AIl we can do is publish—H. W. } 


At a Railway Eating House in New Mexico fa 
BY CARL HOLLIDAY 


i the far-stretched plain the deep-toned gong 
Sends forth its muffled boom, 

From sleepers—hungry folk—to snatch up food IY 

Far off 0 


Ten thousand cattle raise their heads to hear 


and mobs descend 
And rest their eyes on endless space. 


The thunder of that gong. A rancher gray 
Peers from the door of sheet-iron shack and yawns, a 
And saunters forth to gaze on “‘stranger folks,” u 
Who gaze in turn, and snigger, thinking it ( 
So strange that men should choose to live amid 

Such loneliness with only earth and sky for company. 


But, 


Who loves his dreams of distant future days, a 


oh, to me, a man t 


What visions here of homes and ripened fields I 
And cities with their clustered spires and domes! 
O pioneer! O pioneer! Who sees 

Beyond the present state—forerunner brave, : 
Preparing trails for Days-to-Come—to you é 
I turn with gratitude. Somewhat of God é 
I see behind your grizzled face—the soul 

That longs for conquest, eyes that hopeful view 
The Future Man, the while the deep-toned gong 
Booms out across the lonesome plains and sky 
Its voice of prophecy of Times Unborn! . 
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hat Gang Life Gives 
A Boy 


By GEO. W 


Boy *s 


Chairman, 
LL normal human development runs 
dependent 
look to 


detail of existence, 


from a totally period 


when a child must those 


ut him for every 
a stage where growth and adjustment 

as they should be, when the child 
ies into a complete personal 


training 


inde 
The real object of 
its 
is to get the child ready to do 


dence. 
all of 
aining, 
thout it. 
[he truly successful parents are those 
ho fully understand that children are 
personal property to be pampered 


aspects, including home 


| petted and spoiled to suit the adults’ 
pleasure and pride but individuals with 
right to 
independence of ac- 


he inalienable up, to 
‘velop initiative, 
mn, and individuality. 

In the old-fashioned home where there 


grow 


ere a “flock” of youngsters, parents 
ere too busy to “overlove” any one and 
ite unable to provide “the moon” for 
any one individual. Consequently, the 
home itself was in a very real sense, 
a gang where this school of growth and 


adjustment was automatically in opera- 
tion. Whatever may said of 
home of the yesterdays and the 
five to eight, they 
tended to socialize in a way that the 
modern one-boy family cannot do. 
Observation gives ample evidence of 


else be 


families of from 


the fact that the “one boy” is in many 
ways unfortunate. He gets too much 
of many things—too much mother, too 
much done for him and too much his 
wn way (or none at all). He lives his 
daily routine in a social situation quite 
unlike the life situation to which he 
must adjust out in the world, conse- 


quently the gang appeal calls loud and 
unless he is a “lap dog” kind of a boy 
(which breed is unfortunately greatly 
yn the increase) he responds just as 
ften as he is allowed and finds in the 
gang, whether it be organized or spon- 
taneous, whether in the neighborhood or 
at a downtown Club House, the satis- 
faction that he craves for contact with 
others of his kind in activity which ap- 
peals (play). 

Many sad mothers wonder 
for whom they have 
everything at home to the point of ease 
and softness, prefer to pop in only long 
after school to get a “snack” 
to eat and then rush out to play with 
+} 


why their 
provided 


sons 


enough 


he gang. 
Every growing boy craves vigorous 
competitive activity. He adores foot- 
ball; he positivély loves baseball or 


OLINGER 


Work Committee 


soccer or cricket—whatever may engag‘ 
his atfections—and a warm swimming 
hole is irresistible because the who 

gang is there and at its best! Boy gangs 
are the schools of experience in which 
growing youth experiences social living 


and are absolutely essential t 
velopment of that individuality which 
makes for self-reliance and success. 
YO many parents, gangs are all bad 
Not so at all! Gangs may bad 
often are bad when they are misunder 
stood, unlead, and have no program 


jut organized gangs (athletic teams, 


boys’ clubs, Scout troops, ‘oups, 


camp gi 
etc.) are 
life 
dawn 


craft musical 


the 
when 


groups, groups, 
boy *s 
the 


hand. 


greatest influence in a 


adolescence comes and 


consciousness is at 


love y 


of social 
If you 
condition 


really our boy, do not 


and ineffi- 


the 


“sissyness 


him to 


ciency by over-protection and tend- 
him. 
all 


Expect 


ency to resist natural growth in 
Rather 


things 


stimulate him to achieve 


which make real boys. 


leadership and initiative of him. In 


fact demand it! 


Every mother weans her boy physi- 


cally 
so psychically. 


but not so many are willing to do 
“Mother 
rapidly growing problem and is at root 
Inform 
doubt. 
Anatole 


“there is something worse than 


fixation” is a 
nothing but sheer selfishness. 
this 
my 


yourself on point if in 


“Look you, friend,’ writes 
France, 
hate, 


tyrannous love—I 


worse than indifference, it is love, 


had myself the most 
loving of mothers. She worshipped her 
Anatole, as her masterpiece, her 
double 


friend, 


son, her 


darling—lI received portion 


It was much, my 


my 


of love. it was 


far too much. She literally poisoned 
my life. She made me foolish and stu- 
pid, vacillating and timid, accustomed, 


leading-strings right 
until I shrank 
life 
manhood 


of he '. go 


because 
up to my thirteenth year, 


from crossing the abyss in which 


separates adolescence from 


we were both of us ridiculous.” 


As adolescence unfolds, home ties be- 
gin to wane and group interests call. 
First comes the call of other boys, then 


then the 


process 


the company of girls comes in, 


one girl, a new home, and the 
renews itself. 
But 
can give » 
1. It gives him pals of his 
kind. Without them he 


an individualist in a complex 


you say what is it that a gang 
y boy that I cannot provide? 
own age 
and remains 
forever 
social order. 
a 


greatly enlarges his circle of 
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All Want It! 
BURT TI-RAK 
Keeps Neckties 
Neat and Handy 


Men and Boys 


THE 


in Plain Sight 
No disord er 


Every Tie 
onitsown rack 
\l i at the 


‘ By 


rtd . 
{Antique 1 
B h Bra , 
kab 
t ‘ Pla 
i 
4 ! 
Roses, I) ¢ 0 
Disses 
BURT TI-RAK CO. (Ike 
Room 36, 307 5th Ave... So 
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For Your 


Club 


29 Bell as illustrated above, made 
beautifully toned 


Our No 
of genuine bell metal, 
and highly polished. 


Complete with Striker $18.00 


Getti Fern Fern Tit, 
1252 ELM STREET 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Rock 
Seite 


Use the Rock Island Lines 


to the Convention of 








Rotary International 


Dallas. Texas 
May 27-31, 1929 









The Rock Island Lines traversing fourteen mid-west and 
southwest states offer through sleeping car service from 
Chicago, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Des Moines, Kansas City, 
Topeka, Wichita and Oklahoma City to Dallas. 
Convenient connections at Kansas City with Pullman 
equipped trains from St. Louis, Colorado Springs and Den- 
ver, and at El Reno, Oklahoma with sleeping cars from 
Memphis and Little Rock. 


MEALS—“BEST ON WHEELS” 


ee ee eee ee For details, mail this coupons -----ss eee eee en 
1 L. M. ALLEN, Vice-President and Passenger Traffic Manager 
i Rock Island Lines, 723 La Salle Street Station i 
1 Chicago, Ilinois ' 
' Please send me a Rock Island folder and full information regarding train ser- 1 
! ! 
! vice from to Dallas. ' 
pe ! 
1 Name Adore... i 
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LRhOCK ISLAN 


THE ROAD OF UNUSUAL SERVICE 


NO DULL EVENINGS a NO DULL SUNDAYS 


a 
radio in every room 


°. e private bath, morning 
f {nd that s not all: paper, bed-head read- 


ing lamp, excellent library, all kinds of restaurants (from 
lunch-counter or cafeteria to formal service), all the Statler 


comforts—plus Statler Service. The organization of 


There are Statler Hotels in: 
BOSTON r BUF FAL O (Sotel Statler and Hotel Buffalo) 
CLEVELAND + DETROIT s 8ST ..ZGOuUrts 
NEW YORK (Hotel Pennsylvania, Statler-Operated) 








Five of the seven are official Rotary Hotels 


HOTELS STATLER 


7,700 Rooms with bath and radio reception. 
Fixed, unchanging rates posted in all rooms. 


* * YOUR HOME AWAY FROM HOME x & 


STOP FORGETTING Custom-Made 
The Executive or Secretary who uses ; Shirts 
\ 


MOORE COL y 
MOORE COLORED ~ Three for $10.00 


CARD SIGNALS 
of broadcloth, poplin, madras and oxfords 


never overlooks anything The most 
practical reminder made. Your dealer Samples on request 


has them. Write for color chart free. 


MOORE PUSH PIN CO. 
(Wayne Junction), Philadelphia, Pa. 





















Stevens Custom Shirt Company 
Dept. ‘“‘R” Elmira, N.Y. 
No Agents 
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interests, for each boy in such a ¢ 
brings to the group his interests 
interests among boys are contag 
To get them for himself he needs 
posure. 

3. It enlarges his field of persona! 
pression for he becomes a partic 
in much activity in a group whi 
impossible to an individual. 

4. It teaches him majority rul 
respect the just wish and desire of 
other fellow which is the starting-) 
of unselfishness and good citizenshi; 

5. It makes a basis for graded , 
petition in teams of every sort. | 
groups are invariably occupied wit 
competitive activity if only in a frie 
wrestle. 

6. It teaches loyalty which can in: 
be taught abstractly—only in life 
uations. A boy is loyal to his gang a 
its standards and ideals. They bec 
his moral cede, his personal philosop} 

7. It saves a boy from effeminacy 
an overly sophisticated world. Tur 
his “softness” into manhood-in-acti: 

8. It presents to a growing bo) 
practical reason (which he can und 
stand), of why he should strive to a 
complish and excel in order that | 


may win the approval and perhaps th 


leadership of his group. 

Well-directed and properly motivat: 
gang life is an essential part of ev 
boy’s larger education. Parents w! 
realize this fact invariably take ste; 
to see that their boy gets the advantag 
(in reason with the other demands « 
a well-ordered life) of clubs, tean 
summer camps, and boy organizatio1 
which are built for the boy rather tha: 
for the aggrandizement of any man « 
institution. 

Make your own home, gang head 
quarters. 

Lend every support to the worth 
boy organizations in your community) 
Know their personnel; know their pr 
gram—and know your own boy. 

It was a wise man who said, “Parent 
who by undue restraint and too clos 
supervision shield their children fron 


the risks run in satisfying the urges of 


all normal, intriguing activity of 
wholesome sort, unwittingly invite 
reaction which often brings mediocrit: 
and ultimate failure. 


The gang has a mighty contribution 
to make to the best development of your 


son. 





A Program Suggestion 


A short debate upon articles of a controver 


sial character from THE ROTARIAN is a popular 


practice in many Rotary clubs. Three me! 


are usually selected as judges in the larger 


clubs; in the smaller, the entire membershi| 
votes upon the winner. One of the exampl« 
from the article “Was It Good Rotary?’ (par: 


30) is suggested for a subject for debate, or 


the program committee might prepare a hy 
pothetical situation of idealism versus busi 
ness ethics for debate. 
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The Swiss Watchmaker 


A Message from Switzerland to America 


jitor, THE ROTARIAN: 


T was a most excellent idea of the 
management of THE ROTARIAN to 
invite all Rotary clubs to send in 
for publication any suggestion or 

yport of activity of general interest to 
the Rotary family. 

May we be allowed to write you ina 

atter of common interest to both the 
S. A. and to Switzerland, our coun- 
? We should wish to talk to you of 
which of the 
Switzerland is 


he danger to one most 
rautiful 


sposed by the proposed increase of the 


industries of 
istoms tariff in the U. S. A. on goods, 
ich as Swiss watches and clocks. 
In connection with this we should like 
to give a the 
watch industry, and we believe to have 


short outline of Swiss 
a certain authority in discussing this 
1atter, as the city of La Chaux de 
Fonds, situated in the Jura mountains, 
about 3000 feet above sea level, and with 


a population of some 40,000 inhabitants 


has, through intelligent activity of her 
tizens, succeeded in becoming the 
world’s most important center for 


watches. 

La Chaux de Fonds about 
three-fifths of the 
tured in Switzerland, fourteen million 
pieces of a total value of about 200,000,- 


000 Swiss frances, per annum. In 1927 


exports 


watches manufac- 


watches amounting to about 60,000,000 
francs were exported to the 
U. S. A. from here. 

Watchmaking is a 
dustry in Switzerland, practiced by our 
great-grandfathers and fathers for over 
The city of La Chaux de 
Fonds had been building watches for 
a hundred 1663, 
New Amsterdam became New York. 

George Washington carried a Swiss 
when fighting for the Inde- 
pendence, and it was a Swiss watch that 
helped Benjamin Franklin in his re- 
searches and in his discoveries of at- 
mospheric electricity. 

While, at the beginning, watchmak- 
ing was a very modest industry, prac- 
ticed in Winter, by people who labored 
the soil during the short Summer, it 
has grown to be to-day one of the key 
The 
workshops (it was a typical home-in- 
dustry at the beginning) have gradually 
developed into large factories equipped 
with the best scientific apparatus and 
the most interesting machines. 

The demand of a growing civilization 
for more and more accurate timepieces 
was met by a great and ever-progressing 


SWIss 


traditional in- 


i100 years. 


over years when, in 


watch, 


industries of our country. small 








This contribution from the Rotary 
Club of La 
Switzerland, is printed because it 


Chaux de Fonds, 
deals with a matter closely inter- 
woven with international relations 
as they affect business and also 
because such a discussion is likely 
to provoke constructive thought. 
While the editors cannot assume 
the 


vanced, comment in regard to the 


responsibility for views ad- 


opinions expressed will be wel- 


come. 








division of work in the factories, fol- 
lowed by a considerable increase of pro- 


Not 


output, 


duction. solely interested in an 


increase of the industry suc 


ceeded, by means of scientific researches 
and tests, to so much improve the time 
keeping quality of even the smallest of 
its products, that it has maintained for 
years the records for timekeeping at the 
largest observatories of the world. Last 
year, at Teddington (England) among 
the forty-six pieces submitted for test- 
ing, forty -two chronometers received the 
qualification of “especially good,” four 
other timepieces of foreign origin only 


were submitted and qualified. 


| es Swiss watch industry employs 
about 60,000 people in the various 
factories spread over the western part of 
Switzerland. 

Whereas 


out a medium class of watches, produced 


the factories turn 


some of 


in large quantities, others specialize on 


i 


timepieces, the accuracy of which has 


remained unsurpassed so far abroad. 
Though some wonderful machines help 
in the production, it is the human hand 
and skill in the assembling of the parts 
and in the adjusting and timing which 
is responsible for the high timekeeping 
quality of those little instruments which 
we carry in our pockets, or onthe wrist, 
and faithfully 
through our lives, our watches. 


which accompany us 

Well and efficiently organized schools, 
supported by the Swiss government, in 
the principal centers of the industry, 
provide for the supply of a highly skilled 
body of specialists in every line. 

Has anybody ever thought what it 
means to regulate a watch? Does one 
know that a few more or less of the 432,- 


000 daily oscillations of the balance- 


wheel result in variations of several 


skilled 


regulates the 


that 


which 


must be the hand 
naval chronometer 
showed, when tested at the observatory, 


+ 


in five positions and in various tempera 
tures, a deviation from the correct time 
of one-tenth of a second in 45 days! 
Swiss watches find a large sale in the 
U. S. A. where, more than anywher 


else, “time is money.” They answer un 


isually well the require and are 


nents 


such a help in all the scientific and 
general research work that is being 
aone n the I S \ 

How could the lI S. A. have bought, 
in 1927, a total of over four million 


watches, if the Swiss product had 


been accepted and appreciated a 


not tf 
on "high niality ancy ri? fy)]] +} 
ne of nign quality, answe gy iully tne 
te s to which it wa ipbject 

Indeed, the State nav been one ot 
our very large custome} Might this 
not be attributed to the fact that “He 
profits most, who serves best” which 


has been recognized as the slogan in oun 


industry. 


rood et ween ¢ 


The exchange of 


U. S. A. and Switzerland has been al 
equal for many years pas 


The total export 


to the U. S. A. is worth mething ove 
200,000,000 frances per year, and consist 
mainly of the following article 
Swiss watches and 

lo S 69,000,000 france 
Sw nees¢ 2.500.000 frane 
Silk products 25,000,000 frane 
Cotton varr 20,000,000 fran 
Other product 

combined 70,000,000 frane 

Switzerland import from the 
uae ee 
Corn 50,000,000 france 
Raw cotton 30,000,000 franes 
Copper 20,000,000 frane 
Benzine and 

petroleum 15,000,000 france 
Canned meat and 

fruit 10,000,000 france 
Lubricating oil 5,000,000 fran 
Motor-cars 32,500,000 franes 
Semi-manufactured 

goods ...... 10,000,000 frane 
Other articles 

combined 50,000,000 francs 

The total imports into Switzerland 


from the U. S. A. 


000 000 


amount to about 200, 


francs, being approximately 


equal to the Swiss exports to the U.S. A. 

It is noteworthy to know that most 
of the American goods come into Switz- 
almost The con- 


erland free of duty. 


























Advertising Service 


By Agency Executives 


[RICT adherence to the policy of per 
sonal service by principals is an impor 
tant factor in the success of so many 


of the campaigns created for our clients. 


Here is an agency big enough in expe- 
rience and proved ability to give you a 


highly valuable service. Small enough to 
enable its executives to give your adver- 
tising and sales promotional work their 
personal supervision 


ing may need a new slant 

. a fresh basic idea... a definite plan 
f procedure. Let us discuss the job you 
havetodo. An executive will call, if you'll 
ay the word. No obligation, of course 


Your adverti 
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trary is true for Swiss products entering 
the U. S. A. These latter are subject to 
a very high customs tariff. Now, if our 
American friends will allow us to make 
an observation in a spirit of friendliness, 
it is that we wish to call their attention 
to the fact that the Swiss Rotarians 
have been much stirred at hearing of a 
proposed new and considerable increase 
of the customs-tariff for Swiss watches. 

Of course, we realize that sometimes 
the domestic interests of a country de- 
mand the maintenance of a high customs 
tariff, but we believe that the barriers 
should never be such as to bar healthy 
competition, nor should customs duties 
be prohibitive, nor should they create a 
monopoly to an already prosperous in- 
dustry. We read, in short, in a docu- 
ment headed: “Information to the 
Chairmen and Secretaries of Rotary 
Clubs” that “Rotary is a word meaning 
improvement of the trade and industry, 
introduction into business of an ideal 
of equity, improvement of social condi- 
tions, realization of the international 
peace.” 

This ideal has conquered the hearts 
of the Swiss Rotarians. It could not 
be otherwise. The Helvetic Confedera- 
tion (Switzerland) is one of the least 
protective countries of the world, and 
yet this country has prospered and 
hardly finds its equal on the European 
continent. Although the Swiss terri- 
tory is 200 times smaller than the 
U. S. A. and counts four million ir- 
habitants only, her trade with foreign 
countries exceeds 4,000,000,000 francs 
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(four billion francs) per year. Swit 
land lacks raw material of any 
and although every acre of land is « 
vated, there are so many mount 
glaciers, rocks, and lakes, that it im, 
daily 250 wagons of corn, and | 
wagons of coal. 

Would not the similarity of Ame) 
and Swiss governments with their cd: 
cratic institutions foster the desir: 
Peace, also in the commercial and . 
nomic sense, a spirit of good-will ar 
far-reaching comprehension of mut 
needs? 

Is it necessary that barriers shoul, 
raised to the detriment of both Ar 
ican sales to Switzerland, and Sw 
sales to America? Nobody can exp: 
Swiss manufacturers to remain pass 
when exaggerating customs measu) 
prevail. Surely there can be no per 
nent benefit in reciprocal raises of . 
toms tariffs? 

We feel that our apprehensions 
and should be understood and ap) 
ciated by those who founded and th 
who largely govern to-day the mo\ 
ment of Rotary, to the ethics of wh 


we are adhering with joy and confidenc 


We do not believe that we have treat: 
the matter on a selfish basis. 
that we are working for mutual inté 
ests and higher scopes, for the elevat« 
and generous principles of our cherish: 
organization. 

THE ROTARY CLUB OF LA CHAUX 

DE FONDS 
The President 


Dr. HENRY BUHLER 





We've All Done It 


By STRICKLAND GILLILAN 


S? entertained was I, one day, 

I wore my Rotary badge away. 
Upon the street, I need not mention, 
I drew a lot of keen attention. 


I strutted, saying: 


“Tve relinquished 


My commonplaceness—I’m distinguished. 
Lo, single folk and folk en masse 
Turn to observe me as I pass!” 


The man who made the talk that day 
(The time I wore my badge away) 


Had stressed the 


“something” one acquires 


That all the human race admires. 


I said to me: 


“Who would have thought it! 


There IS a ‘something’, and I’ve got it! 
Else would they view me so intently? 
I’ve been improving, evidently!” 


Yet when unto my desk I went, 
My feelings pride and wonder blent, 
My partner used these words surprising: 


“Huh! 


Some new way of advertising—” 


Whereat I glanced at my lapel 
And in disgusted voice said—well, 
You know what anyone would say 
The time he wears his badge away! 


We kno\ 
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Boys Comer 


Vacon Rotary Club Sends Scouts 
to England 


HE Rotary Club of 
Georgia, is working on plans to 


Macon, 


send several boys from their com- 
inity to a great international jambo- 
, which will be celebrated during the 
mmer of 1929 by the Boy Scouts of 
. World on the occasion of the twenty- 
rst anniversary of the founding of the 
English nobleman, 

Gen. Sir Robert Baden-Powell. The 
imboree will be held in Arrow Park on 
1 old English estate situated between 
River Mersey and the River Dee 


vement by the 


near Liverpool, England. 

One scout will be selected by the Ro- 
ary club because of his achievement 
and will be sent by the Boy Scouts 
Council with all expenses paid. In addi- 

mn to that, several local families are 
contemplating sending their sons, be- 
lieving that this association will mean 
much to them in the way of education 
and culture. 

No international contests are planned, 
ind the various units will camp in the 

anner of their country. All scouts 
will be camped in patrol groups of eight. 
Each group will be supplied with food, 
and it will be prepared by them accord- 
ng to native customs. 

The main purpose of the jamboree 

world fraternization without loss of 
national character of various units. 
The first international assembly of 
yy scouts took place in London in 1924, 
and the second in Copenhagen, Den- 
mark. These meetings, however, were 
limited in their character, and it is ex- 
pected that the 1929 gathering will do 
much toward the cementing of friend- 
ship between nations. 

Pretoria Celebrates First Boys’ Week 

LETTER received from Rotarian J. 
F T. Becklake, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Pretoria, South Africa, and 
chairman of the Boys’ Week Committee, 
brought splendid news. Early in 1928, 
the Rotary Club of Pretoria decided to 
hold a “Boys’ Week” in conformity with 
similar action by Rotary clubs in many 
other countries. A conference of socie- 
ties interested in boys in Pretoria was 
called and it was agreed to organize 
a camp in Pretoria for boys from the 
rural districts of the Transvaal, and a 
“Boys’ Achievement Exhibition,” par- 
ticularly for Pretoria boys. The camp 
was confined to Boy Scouts and to mem- 
bers of the “Prosperity League”—this 
being the Junior branch of the Trans- 
vaal Agricultural Union. The latter 
had, in 1927, held a small camp on the 
lines proposed, and found it served a 


very useful purpose in widening the out- 
look of these country lads, and gave 
them encouragement in adopting agri- 
cultural pursuits as their life work. It 
showed them what the Union of South 
Africa government was doing to help 
agriculture by enabling them to inspect 
the famous Onderstepoort Laboratory 
and the Experimental Farms, etc., near 
Pretoria. 

The 1927 camp was hampered by lack 
of helpers and public support, and the 
officer of the Agricultural Department 
who was placed in charge had a very 
heavy burden of responsibility and de- 
tail work to bear. It should be stated 


that members of the “Prosperity 


League” are all boys who are growing 
crops of various kinds, under the super- 
echnical staff of the De- 
Their object 


is to “grow two blades of grass where 


vision of the t 
partment of Agriculture. 


only one blade grew before.” 

Speaking generally, therefore, the ob 
ject of the camp was to encourage those 
country boys who were already trying 

themselves in some way 
Seouting or by joining the 
Possibly such a 


to improve 
either by 
Prosperity League. 
camp is only suitable or desirable in a 
country like South Africa, but at any 
rate in South Africa the Pretoria com- 
mittee feels its example might be fol- 
lowed elsewhere in their country with 
That is why the 
committee elected to call itself “The 
South Africa Week—Pretoria 
District Committee.” 


equally good results. 
Boys’ 


The “‘Boys’ Achievement Section” was 
organized particularly for Pretoria boys 
and consisted of competitions for wood 
and metal work, painting, 
model-making, etc., etc., for boys of from 
Prizes and Highly 


drawing, 


8 to 18 years of age. 
Commended Certificates were awarded. 

The “Boys’ Week” was held at the 
beginning of October, 1928. In all 350 
boys attended the camp and some 300 
Pretoria boys entered for the “Boys’ 
Achievement Section.” The Pretoria 
municipality generously lent the ground 
and the buildings in which the agricul- 
tural show is held, and these gave ideal 
facilities for the week’s activities. The 
South African Railway Administration 
afforded specially reduced fares and the 
Pretoria public willingly subscribed 
sufficient funds to enable the camp fees 
to be kept reasonably low and to allow 
of attractive prizes to be offered in the 
“Boys’ Achievement Section.” The Pre- 
toria municipality also sanctioned cer- 
tain transport facilities on their trams 
and busses, and the use of the swim- 
ming-baths at certain hours. All these 
concessions made it possible for the boys 











The Cabin Way 
to Europe... 
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hy the largest cahin fleet 
Pleasure travel, once the 
privilege of the very rich. is 
now well within the means 
of every reasonable budget. 
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largest cabin fleet afloat... 
provide fast and frequent 
sailings to Europe. Great 
modern ships, generous in 
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price. Three sailings a week 
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and very comfortable 
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ships. 


Your trip will be exception- 
ally delightful if you sail 
before the rush season be- 
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Scotts Greeping 


Sod in six weeks. A rich, velvety stretch 

of lawn that chokes out weeds before 

they can grow! A deep, thick, uniform 

turf that’s everlasting and that makes 
sur home a beauty spot 


The New Super-Lawn 
Instead of sowin: you plant stolons or 
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g? ass in our illustrated booklet “Bent Lawns."’ 
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to be given a memorable week—some of 
the lads had never been in a railway 
train previously, so that it can be readily 
imagined that their experiences would 
be keenly enjoyed and appreciated. 

Lectures on agricultural subjects were 
given and visits paid to the places of 
agricultural interest noted above. In 
addition the Aerodrome was visited 
early one morning and some twenty of 
the boys were given “flips.” In the 
evenings, concerts and entertainments 
were held and each night a Pretoria 
padre, either from the Dutch Reformed 
or one of the English churches, con- 
ducted prayers. 

The last two days (Saturday and 
Sunday) of the “Week” were memor- 
able. On the Saturday afternoon, a 
public féte took place. Boys of the 
Scout Association and the Naval Bri- 
gade gave a bridge-building and gun- 
drill display; the Pretoria Amateur 
Boxing Association arranged an exhibi- 
tion of boxing; and the South African 
police cadets gave a display of figure 
marching, fundamental exercises, etc. 
A large number of the public was pres- 
ent and paid for admission, but all Pre- 
toria children were admitted free. It 
was a most enjoyable and interesting 
afternoon and made more pleasant by 
the attendance of the Police Band. The 
“Boys’ Achievement Section” was open 
and proved a source of great interest. 

On the Sunday a church parade took 
place and over 1,000 boys were present. 
Addresses were delivered by a Dutch 
Reform dominie, and the Presbyterian 
minister of Pretoria and the Anglican 
bishop of Pretoria conducted the service. 

Thus ended a very happy week and 
the lads returned home. Who can esti- 
mate the ultimate result? The commit- 
tee feels that the lads who were thus 
brought together will carry with them 
lasting impressions which will bear fruit 
in the years that are to come. Dutch 
and Engl ish lads lived together and 
never thought of politics or racial differ- 
ences. 

The camp was thoroughly bi-lingual 
and each member learned to appreciate 
the other’s point of view a little better. 
That is why, at the end, none said “no 
more camps for me,” but from the lips 
of all we heard “next year’s camp will 
be even better.” 


Practical Philanthropy 


HE city of Niagara Falls, New 
York, has given approval to a plan 
proposed by the boys’ work committee of 
the Niagara Falls Rotary Club for a 
three-year demonstration of municipal 
recreation under the leadership of a 
superintendent of recreation, the demon- 
stration to be financed through the be- 
quest of Martha H. Beeman. 
In order to administer this gift of 
,000 the Niagara Rotary Boys’ Fund, 
was formed, for charitable and 


$25 
Ine., 
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benevolent purposes. The artic 
incorporation state that the pur; 
are: “to provide all possible aid 
assistance to members of the publi 
of age, without regard to race, cree, 
religion; to aid in the co-ordinatio, 
public and private agencies engage. 
similar activities; to procure build 
or grounds to be operated as enterta 
ment, recreation, and relief centers.” 
This new Niagara Rotary Boys’ } 
Inc., will conduct a demonstration 
gram of the adequate and beneficial | 
lic use of recreational facilities h: 
with such personnel as may be approv: 
for the purpose by the Playground a 
Recreation Association of America. 


Boys and Harmonicas 


U JTPON the inspiration of Rota: 
Albert N. Hoxie of Philadelp} 
an extremely public spirited musical « 
rector, the Rotary Club of Philadelp} 
in codperation with the city’s Music: 
League, organized in the Spring of 1 
several groups of boys into harmon 
bands and a harmonica contest was 
troduced as the feature of that yea) 
Boys’ Week in Philadelphia. Throug! 
its novelty and great general appea 
this contest became the week’s outstan: 
ing feature and gained the interest a: 
support of many a leading citizen. T!} 
school children were given professiona 
demonstration as to. how to play tl} 
harmonica and such was the enthusias: 
that the 1924 celebration of the Boy 
Week found 10,000 of them in line f 
the second annual contest. By Ma 
1926, no less than 70,000 Philadelph 
boys were active members of harmoni 
groups, and the movement became n: 
tional in scope and repute. Other Rota 
clubs started promoting boys harmonica 
bands and according to a recent lett: 
of Rotarian “Al” Hoxie to the chairmar 
of the International Rotary Boys Wo1 
G. W. Olinger, 65 per cent of the Rotar: 
clubs in the Fiftieth District are a 
tive in the promotion and sponsoring 0! 
harmonica bands for boys. 

According to the opinion of Rotaria: 
“Al,” published in a fine illustrate: 
booklet on “Harmonica Bands for Boy 
and Girls,” learning and playing th: 
harmonica in groups appeals to the gr‘ 
garious and competitive qualities of th 
boys, stimulates interest for music and 
the study of more “important” instru 


ments, such as piano, violin, and others. 


Because of its very low price, no musica! 
instrument is more accessible to ever) 
boy than a harmonica and none of then 
can give the boy a better opportunity 
for musical self-expression after a mini 
mum amount of training. 

Not only Rotary but many other serv- 
ice clubs, civic, and church organizations 
have accepted harmonica bands as on 
of their standard boys work activities 
and the movement has spread through- 
out the United States. Contests are be- 
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¢ arranged between groups of differ- 
cities and a trip to such a contest 

a “professional concert tour” is some- 
thing that a boy will never forget. 
let’s have 


For the boy’s sake more 


f them. 


{ Quarter Million For Boys’ Home 


Copping of 
Montreal, 


YECRETARY James C. 
S the Rotary Club of 
(Que.) writes in the club’s weekly bulle- 


“Great things were expected at last 
iesday’s meeting (Feb. 12), and great 
hings happened. Our patience was 
rely tried in endeavoring to get in- 
information on the day’s program 
we had to take our place and watch 
the developments of one of the biggest 
ays Montreal Rotary has experienced 
The magnitude of 


ie 
Sit 


nee its inception. 
day’s results dwarfed all previous 
forts. It was the wind-up of the cam- 
naign for a fund of $250,000 to provide 
new quarters for the Boys’ Home. 
“The work was organized and carried 
jut without any ostentatious demonstra- 
tion. Few in the city knew that one of 
he biggest things Montreal has done in 
years, was being quietly worked out, and 
when the din of battle had died down on 
iesday, it was found that the sacri- 
ficial efforts of the workers had swept 
iway all limitations and had gone over 
the top by more than $24,000, and at a 
st of less than one-sixth of 1 per cent. 
This, in our estimation, will leave a 
mark for future campaigns to shoot at. 
“Tt would take more than the space 
available, to tell you how it was done, 
x give credit to whom credit is due. 
To the man who discovered the need of 
the campaign; to the same person goes 
the credit of discovering the remedy, 
and greatest of all, he sold the idea to 
a group of dreamers who forthwith 
started out to make their dreams come 
The success of the campaign may 
be summed up in two words—organiza- 


true. 
tion and sacrifice. 

“To the leadership given by Irving P. 
Rexford, and the devotion of not only 
himself, but of every last worker in the 
club, must go the credit of putting Ro- 
tary on the map in Montreal, and giving 
us all a new pride and keener interest 
in Rotary, and making us feel we are 
in an organization to which we can all 
boldly subscribe ‘Service before self’— 
‘He profits most who serves best. 

Why comment further? 


,» 


Boys’ Week 

NTO the chain of varied activities of 

Rotary clubs in the work among 
boys, the present decade brought the 
celebration of Boys’ Week. 

Aside from the primary objects, such 
as concentration of the community on 
the boy as the world’s greatest asset, 
and awakening in the boy himself the 
sense of responsibility as a future citi- 


zen, it has instructive features which 
cannot be easily found in such concen 
trated form anywhere else. 


Not 


kind of boys’ work itself, it can be well 


being a specific branch of any 


considered a consummation of most of 
the boys-work activities continued 
throughout the year, and it is a power 
ful stimulus for their continuation—a 


manifestation, the contemplation and 


study of which may reveal to a closely 
observing student, ideas for new branch- 
es of work and for the improvement of 
detail in current activities. 


The essential requirement for a suc 


Week is, of 


enthusiastic co- 


staging of Boys’ 


sincere 


cessful 
and 
all factors in the 


course, 
operation of com 
munity which can give their contribution 
and support. And there is hardly any 


civic, commercial, educational, and re 


ligious body which could not do some 
thing to make this week “‘still a little 
better’”’—a little better boys’ week in its 
own community—and there is no town 


so small, no country in the 


in a country 
world so remote, but can make the cele 


bration of the Boys’ Week more uni- 
versal, more general. 

Let us have a universal, world-wide 
Week. 


very similar nature 


Boys’ Boys problems are of a 
in all countries, in 
the 


in all countries the 


all countries the man and woman 
are parents of boys 
boys will carry on in future what they 
in all countries the human 


learn now 


appeal of a Boys’ Week is the same. 

far are we in the promotion of 
Boys’ Week The 
seed has been sown and has borne fruit 
in the United States, Canada, Mexico, 
Cuba, New Zealand, Porto Rico, China, 
Australia, South South Afri 
perhaps in countries 


How 


a universal today? 


America, 
ca, Japan other 
of which we have no record. 
In several countries in Europe, certain 
days in spring are devoted to the child 
Ger 


boy and girl. Communities in 


many have their “Kinderfeste.” Towns 
in Czechoslovakia arrange celebrations 
under the slogan “Everything for the 
Child” 
tions of similar nature with, perhaps, 
different substance i 
very much the same. 

This is a field for 
If there are days in the life of your city 
set apart for children, other than wha 
is called ““Boys’ Week,” why not get be- 
hind them, contribute from the experi- 
ence of thousands of Rotary clubs in 
other countries, and help put the cele 
bration on basis? No 
need of creating overlapping activities. 
Take the old ones, leave the color, but 
ideals, re- 


in other countries are celebra 
names, but the 


any Rotary club 


a more efficient 


instill modern, constructive 
juvenate with new views and make the 
picture complete by adding adaptable 
features from the experience of others. 
In not many years we shall have a uni- 
versally celebrated international Boys’ 
Week—and the world will be a few steps 
nearer to the sixth Object of Rotary. 
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The saving that results from use 


of the service offered by Trans 
Continental Freight often repre- 
sents the interest on great amounts 
of working capital. 

This is a feature which every busi- 
ness man must want to consider, 
and one into which we are willing 
to go pe -rsonally in detail. 

Ask us and see exactly how good 
an investment the use of Trans 
Continental Freight can turn out 
to be. 


TRANS CONTINENTAL 
FREIGHT COMPANY 


Telephone: Dearborn 7200 
Private Exchange 
7 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 


Offices in Principal Cities 
















offer real entertainment 
success if properly selected. 
We offer countless sugges- 
tions and ideas for 
PARTIES, DANCES AND 
ENTERTAINMENTS 
imour 
Vew Catalog just off the press 
It’s free and will save time and money 


Write for No, 87 


YanH Housen's favor(o 
ST WLAKE S$T...CHICAGO 


‘Identity Yourself Quickly! ad 


MACOY’S New Dollar Pass Case 


Morocco Grain Goatskin - Gold Corners - Emblem FREE : 
Lizard : 
silk-lined, : 
edges turned and stitched,two pockets : 
for business cards, : 
tickets, ete State : 


Made in Ostrich Finish (tan, tlhustrated), 


Brown) and soft black leathers.Case is 
well made, 


emblem and leather 
wanted 
ing 35c. line extra 
Print name or 


Do Nar bill, 


4 Windows $1.00 
8 Windows $1.50 
12 Windows $2.00 





Other Pass Cases 
from $2.50 up 
Auto Radiator Ornaments, cast white : 
metal beautifully nickeled, Any lodge or club. .$1.00 : 


Silveroid Cigarette Case, Masonic Emblem Only : 
: very fine, fo 3 rly priced at $2; special $1 00: 


FREE Cat 1logs »3-N ovelties 
MACOY Pub. & Masonic Supply Co. 
35 W. 32nd St., New York 


Oldest and Largest Fraternal Supply House Est. 1849 : 





Send for catalog 


THE TIPP NOVELTY COMPANY 


N. Street, Tippecanoe City, Ohio 


Gold stamp- : 


address : 
plainly rhe finest : 
= - e ever offered—clip : 

ae and enclose : 


M B23-Masonic Books : 
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A City That Has a 
Mother 


By UTHAI VINCENT WILCOX 


were heartless piles of stone, steel, 

and Satanic perversity. They are 
not. With city fathers in charge they 
never were as bad as that. But now 
with a city mother to soothe and soften 
the demands of burgomasters, aldermen, 
and policemen the city is showing that 
it feels, sympathizes, and tries to help 
those who are in need. 

Los Angeles, ninth city in size in the 
United States, has a City Mother. Right 
now she is the only city mother in the 
entire world. And while orange groves 
and prune trees and oil wells and gold 
may be the advertised bounties of Cali- 
fornia Mrs. Aletha Gilbert of the south- 
ern metropolis is making a corner of the 
great state beautiful through deeds of 
courage and kindness. 

Mrs. Gilbert is City Mother because 
she saw a need that she felt only a 
mother could fill. After ten years ex- 
perience as a policewoman she had a 
vision of a semi-official office where boys 
and girls, young men and women and 
even older persons could be cheered 
along through kindly counsel and help 
given at the opportune moment. She 
felt as if it were time to prevent trouble 
before the lumbering machinery of the 
law began its relentless operation. 

The Chief of the Police and the Mayor 
agreed with her plan as she unfolded 
it to them. She was appointed City 
Mother. She was given an office, and 
continued her police power. That is all 
that was wanted. Some of the things 
that she didn’t want but could have had, 
were official status under the juvenile 
court and a large office with its clerical 
machinery and ever increasing salaried 
helpers. “Who ever knew of a rea! 
mother with all that machinery of ap- 
proach and power around her home,” 
she told herself. “This ideal of mine 
is a real mother to a city.”” So now her 
door stands open and she is easy to 
reach and to talk to and to confide in 
and to tell secrets to with no ears in the 
walls and no records to accuse and no 
reporters to publish. 


They All Come To See Her 


Call there any day and even some 
night and you will find a room full of 
people, some fifteen or twenty, waiting 
their turn to enter. There will be found 
the learned and the ignorant, some mid- 
dle-aged, some elderly, some young men 
and young women, some children. 

A woman waiting her turn says: 


— people have thought that cities 


“Mother Gilbert is a fine woman. 
helped me out of trouble and I am h: 
to get her advice in regard to my dau¢g! 
ter. I am a divorced woman. I wan: 
her to talk to my daughter, for she \ 
listen to her where she won’t me { 
she thinks because I’m old I don’t kn 
Mother Gilbert has a way with gir! 
she understands them.” 

If you were to meet Mrs. Gilbert 
would come in contact with the fi 
of her personality. You could then 
that she understands not only the gi: 
but the boys and the older people. S|} 
has silvery-touched hair, kindly eyes 
eyes that invite confidence and ¢g 
courage,—efficient looking hands that 
unconsciously make gestures of servi 
“She is always ready to help you,” son 
one says. 


YOUNG man was waiting in th 

afternoon. She says that “he 
one of my boys.” She called him 
name, which wasn’t Jim, but which w 
do. “Jim belongs to one of the b« 
families in the city,” she explained 
“Several years ago he got in with a 
band of boy burglars. When we wer 
told about him we took him in hand and 
kept him out of the police court. W 
separated him from his companions a1 
just mothered him. He is now a fir 
man. He has been in Texas for ov 
two years and has now made more thar 
a million dollars in oil in a perfect! 
legitimate way. He comes in to see m 
every time he is in the city. We ar 
all glad for him.” 

That was the reason that he was wait 
ing with the others there in the out« 
office. There was another I remembered, 
that “looked like a plodder, hard work 
ing,” I suggested. 


Saw the Sign Hanging Over the Door 

“Yes, I know who you mean,” sh¢ 
answered. “Call him John. He too is 
one of our boys. He lives a good many 
miles from here but he comes to se 
me whenever he is in trouble. He cam: 
the first time because of the sign hang 
ing over the door, ‘City Mother.’ At 
that time he had just buried his fathe) 
and mother. There were five children in 
the family of which he was the eldest. 
They were all left considerable property. 


As the children had never known the 


handling of property they did not know 


how to look after themselves properly 


and were cheated. 
“John was discouraged and down- 
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irted when he saw the sign and I 
ess he felt the need of a little mother- 
He came in and told me his mis- 
tunes. I gave him the name of a 
wyer who would advise him aright. 
at solved his property troubles. Now 
vhenever he is troubled he comes in to 

» me.” 

[hen the phone rang and a father, 
explained, wanted to thank her for 
uuraging and helping his daughter. 

She had been a thoughtless girl and 
eless with companions, but Mrs. 

Gilbert had been able to straighten out 
ne of the tangles and bring harmony 
help. 

It is because Mrs. Gilbert likes young 

yple that they are willing to follow 

suggestions. She knows their temp- 
tions and their longings and their de 
sires and ambitions. Understanding the 
ackground of many homes and many 
social conditions she is able to advise 

W sely. 

“When I think of all the term ‘City 
Mother’ means,” she spoke earnestly, 
“to be a mother to any boy or girl that 

mes to me for advice and to be able 
to listen to their stories patiently, coun- 
el and guide wisely, give words of cheer 
ind encouragement lovingly, my heart 
would fail me were it not that I know 
that I have the hearty cooperation of 
very right thinking man and woman. 

“You know,” she explained, “‘that the 
police of a city don’t take cognizance of 
anything until crime or an offense has 
been committed. Before I took up this 
work, parents would appeal to the 
olice that some man or woman had cast 
a wrong influence in their home. The 
police had to answer saying, ‘We can 


999 


do nothing. 

Exercising the Ounce of Prevention 

| UT through moral suasion we are 

able to reach such cases. As 
mothers who understand some of us here 
in the office can visit those in trouble 
and exercise the ounce of prevention 
that means the pound of cure.” 

There are other ways that this City 
Mother helps. Through the finances 
furnished by a committee of the women 
of the city who cooperate with her Mrs. 
Gilbert has come to supervise nurseries 
now established in various parts of the 
city where very young children are 
taken care of while their mothers work. 
They are fed nourishing food. It is 
thus the aim to give these little ones 
proper surroundings of diet, cleanliness, 
and pleasure so that they may grow up 
with every possible advantage even if 
their mothers are compelled to work. 

The trouble checks of a great city 
come to this office to be canceled. While 
the original object that Mrs. Gilbert had 
in mind was to protect the children and 
keep them from moral dangers her desk 
and office has become a clearing house 
for all kinds of misunderstandings. As 
a mother she listens, advises and helps 
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ROTARY SEALS 


Gummed Paper 23K Gold Face in Official 
Colors. $1.00 per 100 $7.50 per 1000 
International Hatters Supply Co., Inc. 

14 West 4th Street New York, N. Y. 







REGISTERED PATENT ATTORNEY SINCE _I9O5 
CHARLES W LOVETT Sift!) 8.06 [YAN MASS 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 
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to start things moving that makes the 
advice work out as easy as is humanly 
possible. 

From a financial standpoint in pre- 
venting trouble and forestalling crime 
the city fathers are saved thousands 
of dollars besides sustaining that which 
is of far greater value—the moral 
standards of boys and girls in need. 

Owing to the growth of her work the 
mayor has now appointed a legal ad- 
viser to help in the various business 
troubles that creep in when fine dis- 
tinctions of the law are necessary in 
order to help. 


If anyone had said that a city had 
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no soul this would be the answer, T 
are always those who are willin; 
help in any big city. There is « 
a better appreciation of relatio; 
one with another. The city fathers 
now a city mother are working to 
their children. Here are opportu: 
for the future men and women. 
Gilbert began her life as a social w: 
at eighteen years of age. Her sp} 
of usefulness has widened and conti: 
to expand. Her practical applica 
of the ounce of prevention is an ins) 
tion and the results achieved a 
nition of the need and appreciatio: 
the courage of a simple but pract 
plan. 





A Dickens Memorial 


S a memorial to Charles Dickens, the restoration of the 
parish church at the birthplace of David Copperfield, 
Blundeston, Suffolk, England, is to be undertaken. The sum 
of $15,000 is asked for by the Committee of the Blundeston 
Dickens Memorial Fund and all who would be interested in 
helping to establish the memorial to the beloved author, 


should send checks to: 


S. J. OWLES, Esa., Manager, 
Barclay’s Bank, Limited, South Lowestoft, 


England. 


The names of all donaters will be entered in a Dickens 
Memorial Book of Remembrance, to be preserved among 
the archives of Blundeston Church forever. The American 
Ambassador in London is identified with the memorial. 


CALLED him John, he called me Jim, 
Nigh fifty years that I knowed him 
And he knowed me; and he was square 
An’ honest all that time, an’ fair. 
I’d pass him mornings goin’ down 
Th’ road or drivin’ into town, 
An’ we'd look up the same old way 
An wave a hand an’ smile an’ say: 
“Hello, John,” 


“How’re you, Jim.” 


I guess you don’t real often see 
Such kind of friends as him an’ mc; 
Not much at talkin’ big; but, say, 
Th’ kind of friends that stick an’ stay. 
Come rich, come poor, come rain, come 
shine, 
Whatever he might have was mine 
And mine was his’n, an’ we both knowed 
It when we'd holler on the road: 
“Howdy, John,” 
“Howdy, Jim.” 


An’ when I got froze out one year 
He dropped in on me with that queer 
Big smile, wpon his way to town 
An’ layed two hundred dollars down, 
An’ says: “No intrust, understand, 
Er note.” An’ he took my hand 
An’ squeezed it an’ he druv away 
’Cause there wa’n’t nothin’ more to say: 
“S’long, John,” 
“S’long, Jim.” 


An’ when John’s boy came courtin’ Sue 


Two Old Pals 


John smiled an’—well, I smiled si 
too, 

As though things was a comin’ out 

As if we'd fixed em, just about. 

An’ when Sue blushed an’ told m 

why, 

I sat and chuckled on the sly; 

An’ so did John—put out his hand 
No words but these, y’understand: 
“Shake, John,” 

“Shake, Jim.” 


An’ when Sue’s mother died, John co 
An’ set with me, an’ he was dumb 
As fur as speech might be concerne: 
But in them eyes of his there burn 
A light of love and sympathy 
Aw friendship you don’t often see. 
He took my hand in his that day 
An’ said—what else was there to sa 
“H’lo, John,” 
“H’lo, Jim.” 


Somehow the world ain’t the same 
Today. Th’ trees are all aflame 
With autumn, but there’s 
gone— 
Went out of life, I guess, with John. 
He nodded that old grizzled head 
On the pillow of his bed, 
Aw’ lifted up the helpin’ hand 
An’ whispered: “Sometime—unde 
stand?” 
“ "By, John,” 
“*By, Jem.” 
—Author Not Known. 
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EXPERTS can roughly estimate the value of a product by 
looking at it. More accurately, by handling and examin- 
ing it. Its appearance, its texture, the “feel” and the balance 


of it all mean something to their trained eves and fingers. 


But no one person can be an expert on steel, brass, wood, 
leather, foodstuffs, fabrics, and all of the materials that make 
up a list of personal purchases. And even experts are fooled, 


sometimes, by concealed flaws and imperfections. 


There is a surer index of value than the senses of sight and 
touch ... knowledge of the maker’s name and for what it 
stands. Here is the most certain method, except that of actual 
use, for judging the value of any manufactured goods. Here 
is the only guarantee against careless workmanship, or the use 


of shoddy materials. 


This is one important reason why it pays to read advertise- 
ments and to buy advertised coods. The product that is 


advertised is worthy of vour confidence. 




































HE eyes of industry 
are fixed on the won- 
derful opportunities for 
profitable and rapid de- 
velopment of diversified 
industry in Arkansas. 
This remarkable situation 
has not just happened... it 
is the natural result of un- 
limited and hitherto untold 
natural resources ... raw 
materials, minerals, oil, gas, 
hydro-electric development 
and ideal year-round 


climate. 


















ye system of interconnected hydro-electric and steam-electric stations 
(‘ using natural gas, oil and coal, alone supplies power for some 1,233 diver- 
sified industries such as cotton textile mills, pulp and paper mills, bauxite 
plant, pottery and brick plants, lime and cement works, electric steel furnace, 
rock quarries, auto body, furniture, floor and other woodworking plants; rice 
mills, rice irrigation, oil refineries, oil well pumping, flour and feed mills, gravel plants, coal mines 
and others 

On your way to and from Dallas, see Arkansas! These 28 members of our organization, 
located in Arkansas’ principal cities and towns, are members of Rotary International and extend 
a cordial invitation to you to stop off in Arkansas and see for yourself why Arkansas has so correctly 
earned the title of ‘‘The Wonder State’’: 


Harvey C. Couch Jim L. Longino W. E. (“Bill”) Baker R. E. (“‘Bob’’) Ritchie 
A. G. (‘*Whid”’) Whidden Scott H. Savage Allen Clift Eugene Lawrence 
Ralph Caldwell W. T. Alexander Booker T. Latimer G. F. Moore 

W. M. Slayton A.C. Trainer Asa C. Neel L. (“‘Jud’’) Cooper 
Ernest E. Cox C.‘*Ham’’ Moses Rex I. Brown **Sid’’ M. Brooks 

B. C. (**‘Duke’’) Fowles F. M. Havers Cc. C. Remley C. B. Leigh 

Louis Myers H. Fletcher Minnis Odie Owen J. H. Patterson 


Arkansas Power & Light Co. 


Harvey (. (ouch, ‘President “Helping “Build Arkansas” 





